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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 





HE debates between M. Trotzky and von 
Kiihlmann have carried matters little further 
since we wrote. The Germans have with- 

drawn their no-annexations offer on the ground that 
Russia’s Allies have not come into the negotiations ; 
Trotzky has waived his claim to have the meetings 
transferred to a neutral venue, but has otherwise stuck 
to his guns. We do not wish to lay undue emphasis 
upon the apparent fidelity of the Bolsheviks to their 
principles. Trotzky and Lenin will very likely prove as 
trahsient as they are embarrassed. Their following is 
of uncertain size and largely composed of those sections 
of the population whom the Tsardom neglected to 
educate. They control a disintegrating and starving 
Army which, even in the most favourable of circum- 
stances, it would be a long and tremendous task to 
reorganise; and as far as we know they have done 
nothing, and can do nothing, to arrest the total sus- 
pension which is threatening Russia’s industries and 
communications. The most numerous Socialist organisa- 
tion is against them; the middle-classes are against 
them; and they themselves probably do not hope to 
do more than exercise as much influence as they can 
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upon events before their supersession. The one fact 
—however much we may wish that things had gone 
otherwise—which offers consolation in the actual 
present is the kernel of soundness in their international 
programme. As long as they adhere to it, even though 
they lack physical force, we know: (1) That they 
are not deliberately playing for a separate, and a German, 
peace; and (2) that their example is likely to influence, 
to a degree not to be determined, the opinion of the 
masses in enemy countries. 


Not since last summer has controversy over war- 
aims been so active in Germany. Whether Ludendorff 
was actually provoked to offer resignation we do not 
know, but, in the nature of things, it is a mistake to 
treat the whole struggle between the military and the 
more moderate official cliques as a sham-fight in which 
everyone is bluffing. Reports as to the issues are 
curiously divergent. According to some the chief 
bone of contention is the annexation of Poland, Cour- 
land and Lithuania; according to others it is the 
annexation by Prussia of rich mineral districts in 
Russian Poland, which would be a blow at Austria; 
and some even suggest that the East is to be renounced, 
and that it has been amicably agreed upon that Germany 
shall concentrate upon gains in the West. To the last 
we attach little importance. The natural division of 
opinion will be between the fire-eaters who want to 
annex the vast occupied districts in the East, and those 
who do not want Germany to bite off more than she can 
chew and believe she is more likely to secure the control 
of Eastern Europe if she restrains her greed for terri- 
tory. We can quite conceive that Kiihlmann, who is 
a commercial-minded and not a military man, would 
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be content now even with a peace on the status quo 
ante basis: he knows that with that unbeaten Germany 
would have won almost everything she was out for. 
We have small hopes from internal developments in 
Germany, and the only party in whose progress we can 
take any real interest is that small minority which really 
accepts the principle of nationality with all its implica- 
tions and has renounced the ideal of dominance which 
infects the minds of Kiihlmann and Hertling, as well as 
those of the members of the Fatherland Party. 


Inside Russia the most striking events have been the 
imprisonment of the Rumanian Ambassador and the 
ultimatum sent to Rumania on the ground that she has 
been molesting and disarming Russian troops. ‘The 
separate Ukrainian delegation at Brest was at last 
recognised by the Bolsheviks, and the Ukrainian 
Republic (which has received a small French loan) 
may be regarded as an accomplished fact, though 
Civil War continues in Odessa and elsewhere. Armenia 
has been given a charter of independence, and there 
are rumours of two republics in Siberia. It seems almost 
certain that it is the destiny of the Russian Empire to 
become a loose confederation of separate Republics. 
The independence of Finland, conceded by Russia, 
has been recognised by France and Italy as well as 
Germany ; our own Government, for some reason which 
Mr. Balfour (with his accustomed skill) totally failed 
to make clear, having so far refrained from following 
suit. Here at least we have a nation, savagely oppressed 
for many years, escaping from the welter into freedom 
and the control of its own destinies; and, considering 
the sympathy with which Finland’s struggle against 
the Tsardom was always watched in this country, even 
congratulations from us would not come amiss. 


We were not impressed by Mr. Barnes’s fecble 
effort to explain away the remarks he was alleged to 
have made at Glasgow about Mr. Churchill’s “* butting 
in” with the 12} per cent. increase. But since correc- 
tions of inaccurate reports are the order of the day, 
we wish that Sir Auckland Geddes had seen fit to issue 
a revision of a sentence in his Man-Power speech. 
“It is right,”’ he said, “‘ that the country should realise 
what the events in Russia mean to those nations which 
came into the war as a result of Russia’s action in 1914.” 
In a sense, and no doubt Sir Auckland was thinking of 
this, the observation is unexceptionable; for had 
Russia decided not to resist the aggression of the 
Central Empires we should, we may assume, not have 
“come into the war.” But with this reading the 
sentence is trite and utterly irrelevant; it is unfor- 
tunately liable to be interpreted otherwise by interested 
persons. Generally speaking, we may add, the less 
we indulge ovr feelings about Russia’s defection the 
better. Recriminations will not promote our ends. 


> * a 


The series of manifestoes issued on behalf of the 
Labour Movement during the last ten days with 





regard to War Aims and Russian affairs—well- 
informed, ably drafted, and promptly published— 
marks a great advance in what may be called the 
Foreign Affairs Department of Labour, for the organisa- 
tion of which Mr. Henderson must be given credit, 
The weight and dignity of these addresses, and their 
elevation of tone, have earned widespread com- 
mendation, even from those who dissented from the 
views expressed. It has not been sufficiently noticed 
that the first of the series—the extremely prompt 
and apposite endorsement of President Wilson’s great 
speech—was issued in the names of the Labour Party, 
the Trades Union Congress, and the Co-operative 
Movement; and that it is the first political manifesto 
in which all three branches of the organised working 
class have co-operated. We understand that the 
draft was submitted by Mr. Henderson separately to 
each of the representative committees, all three of 
which happened to be meeting on the same day ; 
and that its terms received the express endorsement 
of the three bodies—making it a statement of consider- 
able significance. The new Russian “ ambassador” 
to London, appointed by the Bolshevik Government, 
who is not officially recognised by the Foreign Office, 
will be received as a “fraternal delegate” by the 
Labour Party Conference at Nottingham on Wednesday 
next. 


The week has witnessed a rapid development in the 
greatest political scandal that France has known for 
many years. First came the arrest of M. Caillaux and 
his committal to prison, a step the seriousness of which 
was obviously proportionate to the prisoner’s standing 
in public life. Bolo, Almereyda and the rest were 
comparatively nobodies ; M. Malvy himself was hardly 
a politician in the first flight; but M. Caillaux, an 
ex-Premier, the ex-leader and still often the inspirer 
of the Socialistic-Radical party, who had governed 
France for two years and seemed as certain as anyone 
of a return to power sooner or later in the future, stands 
in an entirely different category. Following the arrest 
came first rumours and then statements of sensational 
discoveries made both in Italy and in America. At the 
time of writing the alleged Italian evidence is still 
reported on uncertain authority, but the American has 
been issued by Mr. Lansing, and is at least as formidable 
as that against Bolo. It consists of two Bernstorff 
telegrams from Washington to Berlin transmitting 
official messages from South America. The principal 
message is from the German Minister at Buenos Ayres 
(the notorious Luxburg), and reports a secret intrigue 
carried on directly between him and M. Caillaux that 
will not be easy for the defence to get over. For the 
circumstances under which the report was sent set up 
a strong presumption of its truth; and even if it were 
successfully challenged in some details, there would 
remain the broad fact that M. Caillaux had direct 
dealings during the war, not with a private German 
individual, however influential, not with a secret German 
emissary, whose quality as emissary he might disclaim 
to have known, but with an accredited German Minister, 
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i.e., with the German Government itself. It will be 
noted that the Luxburg telegram dates from early in 
1915, but that so late as June of last year, when a 
particularly strong “ defeatist ’ wave was being ex- 
perienced in Paris, the German Government issued to 
the German Press a secret instruction regarding M. 
Caillaux in exact accord with the tactics said to have 
been agreed between him and Luxburg two and a half 
years earlier. 


Two bad submarine weeks in which the number of 
large ships lost was alarmingly high have been followed 
by a good one in which it is reassuringly low. Such 
fluctuations may well puzzle the public, but there are 
many explanations, of which the chief probably is 
weather, and another is a wide range of difference 
in skill and success between the submarine commanders 
and crews employed in one week by the enemy and 
those employed in another. So far as one can discern 
any broad tendency, it would seem that the submarine 
effort, which in previous years was more formidable 
during summer than during winter, is now more formid- 
able during winter than during summer. The principal 
reason is the change in anti-submarine tactics. The 
sea-plane and the dirigible are now the submarine’s 
worst enemies ; and the result is that whereas formerly 
it liked conditions of good visibility, in order that it 
might see its targets, it now provides a better target 
itself in turn for its aerial persecutors. Bad weather 
also favours it up to a certain point, as it is a decidedly 
more seaworthy craft than a destroyer. On the whole 
we may look forward to a considerable improvement in 
the spring, and it is much needed. 


* +* * 


The new Bill of the Minister of Education is the 
old Bill improved by the omission of certain administra- 
tive clauses, and the redrafting of others, which had 
been partly misunderstood and partly made use of as 
grounds of objection by Local Authorities shrinking 
from the enlarged functions to be conferred upon them. 
The Bill will still encounter opposition, but the opposition 
will be forced into the open ; and it will be concentrated 
on the proposed very moderate (and indeed wholly 
insufficient) proposal to ensure 320 hours a year of 
continuation schooling up to eighteen. The Federation 
of British Industries, for instance, has revealed itself 
by issuing a long memorandum in the interest of the 
capitalist employers, objecting altogether to the proposal 
to allow any such day-time continuation schooling after 
fourteen to the average working-class child. Whilst 
willing to concede scholarships to especially able youths, 
who are to rise to higher positions, the manufacturers 
for whom the Federation speaks resolutely oppose 
further public expenditure on education after fourteen 
for the mass. This view, for which the Federation 
Is seeking spokesmen in the House of Commons, brings 
it into direct conflict with the British Labour Movement, 
which, guided by the Workers’ Educational Association, 
will certainly make adequate day-time continuation 
schooling for all young persons a test for candidates 






at the forthcoming General Election. Even Conservative 
Members intending to seek re-election are accordingly 
hesitating to commit themselves. 


% a % 


An Irish correspondent writes: Articles in the 
Times, Daily Clitronicle, and Observer at the beginning 
of the present week indicated that the Irish discussions 
at the Regent’s House Convention had reached a final 
phase, and that the result was still in serious suspense. 
The Times insisted upon the pressure of outside opinion 

from the Dominions and from neutra! and allied 
countries. In the most suggestive portion of his 
seemingly “inspired” article, the Daily Chronicle's 
special correspondent recalled Sir Horace Plunkett's 
latest public speech, which informed us that the 
Convention had “ agreed on many things,” and that 
even if it failed to produce “an unanimous report,” 
the Irish question “ would be left better than it had 
been found.” The correspondent disagreed with Sir 
Horace. If agreement has been reached, or nearly 
reached, on “the great dividing issues,’ would the 
Convention split “ for the sake of issues of a secondary 
order’? But (the writer continued) the Convention 
was summoned with one object only : to find a scheme, 
perfect or imperfect, on which “ North and South” 
could agree. If it failed in this it failed in its task, 
and instead of leaving the Irish question better, 
as the chairman fondly imagined, it would leave it 
worse. 


*x * * 


The articles in the Times and Daily Chronicle will 
be widely quoted here, and must have a mischievous 
effect. The Irish Press, including Mr. W. M. Murphy’s 
Independent (strongly anti-Redmondite and advocate 
of “Colonial Home Rule”), has observed the spirit 
as well as the letter of the Defence Regulations regarding 
the Convention, and has printed nothing of its own 
that contained even a hint at the situation within 
Regent’s House. The situation is as well known no doubt 
to the Freeman's Journal and the Irish Times as to 
the Times and Chronicle. Now, at the critical moment, 
two of the most important English newspapers simul- 
taneously urge the members of the Convention, in 
the name of “ war necessity,” to agree to any sort of 
settlement—however “imperfect” or “rough and 

The Times has no word as to what might be 
good for Ireland. But the Convention contains 
** interests ’’ which should agree together in order 
to secure their future against the unmentionable forces 
which won the last three Irish by-elections. Such 
writing is only calculated to confirm Sinn Fein suspicions 
as to the object of the Convention; and how can the 
programme of self-government be carried out in Ireland 
without the assent of Sinn Fein? It should be 


ready.” 


remembered that while there has been a very general 
wish here for the success of the Convention, even 
among Sinn Feiners, the last word must rest not with 
the political interests of yesterday, but with the 
young democracy—which is unrepresented at Regent's 
House. 
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THE VICTORY OF WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE 


UCCESSIVE votes in the House of Lords have 
S established finally the position of Women’s 
Suffrage as an integral part of the Reform 
Bill. The iast stage was the rejection on Tuesday of 
the plan for a special referendum. As the passage of 
the Bill into law is, humanly speaking, assured, the 
friends of Women’s Suffrage may regard its viccory in 
this country as an accomplished fact. 

The struggle has been a long one, and it is not our 
purpose here to trace it downwards from John Stuart 
Mill and such early women pioneers as Miss Lydia 
Becker. When the nineteenth century closed, Women’s 
Suffrage in England had still but few active supporters, 
and the organised movement for it was in a dead-alive 
condition. The complete change which came over the 
situation before the twentieth century was many years 
old had a number of causes. One was the general 
revival of Liberal and democratic tendencies, to which 
the General Elections of 1906 and 1910 bore testimony ; 
including the advent of a Labour Party with Women’s 
Suffrage on the programme of its most active con- 
stituent organisations. Another was the increasing 
social emancipation of women, and their increasing 
participation in professional as well as industrial employ- 
ments. A third was the success of the Women’s Suffrage 
experiments in New Zealand and South Australia, their 
extension throughout Australasia, and finally their 
progress from West to East across the North American 
continent. But a fourth and very important cause was 
the transformation of the British suffragist movement. 
It may be true that for some years before the war 
** militancy ”’ had become more of a drag on the cause 
than a help to it; it is arguable that it had ceased to 
justify itself by political results from as early as 1910. 
But there can be no question that during the previous 
five years it performed a most valuable service in 
shaking the movement out of its old comatose groove, 
making the issue a real one to the million, and rallying 
new blood, new energies, and new ideas on its behalf. 

Immediately before the war broke out the prospects 
of the cause in Parliament were anything but good. 
But the political truce was just what it needed. The 
militant suffragists were able without loss of face to 
suspend militancy. A great many anti-suffragist poli- 
ticians had also an opportunity for decorous and un- 
humiliating conversion. The unexpectedly large con- 
tribution made by women to the conduct of the war, and 
the flooding of every branch of business and industry 
with women employees, gave them plausible excuses for 
seeing the question in a new light. There certainly 
was force in Mr. Asquith’s contention that, seeing the 
complete change which a million or more women had 
made in their lives at the call of the State, the State 
ought not to deny them votes for the Parliament of 
Reconstruction which after the war must decide how 
far that change was to be perpetuated or readjusted. 

These arguments may have been adopted in good 
faith; but the suffragist victory is less due to them 
than to what may be called the Time Spirit. The 
advent of the suffrage in Australasia could at first be 





discounted ; the Antipodes were the home of political 
experiments. But when it began to take root in State 
after State of the United States, when Canada adopted 
it, when, in short, the mother-country of the English- 
speaking peoples seemed likely before long to be left 
high and dry on this question, then all but the most 
convinced opponents had to ask themselves whether 
it was worth while to reopen some distasteful pages 
in political history in order to stave off an inevitable 
change for at most the lives of two Parliaments. This 
absence of clear logic, this instinctive working of the 
Time Spirit, has played its part also in the suffragist 
camp. Comparatively few who have advocated the 
suffrage have been really moved to do so by arguments 
from political science. What has determined. their 
attitude has been an instinctive feeling after and 
demand for human equality. They felt the sex-barrier 
in politics to be intolerable because it was a denial of 
equality, much more than because it could be shown to 
have had a bad effect on legislation. 

Hence the illogical form in which the suffrage has 
now been granted. Lord Curzon and others made merry 
in the House of Lords over the statesmanship which 
proposed the suffrage as a reward for war-work and then 
excluded the majority of war-workers by fixing the 
age-limit at thirty. Their joke was justified, and yet it 
was beside the point. Facts are more important than 
logic ; and the fact is that for the first time a European 
Great Power has given six million women votes for 
electing a sovereign Parliament. The importance of 
this fact can hardly be overestimated; it certainly 
cannot be measured in terms of its temporary effect on 
party strengths. It is epoch-making ; it represents for 
every believer in ideal democracy a perfectly definite 
stride towards that ideal. The case is one where the 
only right view, the only view that history will uphold 
and confirm, is a very large view indeed. 

When all that has been said, the fighters for progress 
in this country must not ignore the practical bearings 
of what is being done upon to-morrow’s politics. The 
six million women over thirty who are to vote in the 
next General Election will not, generally speaking, 
represent a high standard of political education. Nor 
will most of the many millions of new male voters. 
Historical experience during the nineteenth century, 
both in England and in America, shows that the 
immediate effect of enfranchising large numbers of 
people with a low standard of political education always 
tends to buttress conservatism and reaction. That is 
no argument for unduly deferring enfranchisement, 
since without enfranchisement political education be- 
yond a very limited stage is impossible. But it is an 
argument for our losing no time before turning our 
attention to the newly enfranchised. If the womens 
vote is to be a healthy influence in polities, the women 
must be organised and appealed to without delay. 
Certain of the existing women’s organisations may be 
expected to render valuable service ; but in the main 
it will be a matter of founding new ones. As far as 
possible the active parts in them must be played by 
women themselves; but the supply of women leaders 
is at present very small, and it will only go round if it 
is “ diluted ” wherever practicable by the sympathetic 
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help of masculine organisers and organisations. All 
parties may be expected to bestir themselves in this 
sense; it is for the Labour Party, which starts with 
several very considerable advantages in its favour, to 
make the most of them promptly and see that it is not 
left behind. 


THE REDISTRIBUTION OF MEN 


EASONABLE men are bound to admit the 

R necessity for the new Military Service Bill, 

which Sir Auckland Geddes expounded in a 
lucid but abnormally long speech, convincing to the 

House of Commons and the country. As we clearly 

have to face the continuance of the war throughout 
the present year (and, as it must be added, for so much 
longer as the situation may prove to require), there has 
necessarily to be a redistribution of the able-bodied 
“ battle-worthy ” men of the nation. We may hope 
that Peace will come earlier than we can safely count 
on it; but, at this moment, the best way to ensure 
an early Peace is to make the utmost preparation for 
an indefinite continuance of the war. Owing to the 
Russian collapse on the Eastern front, possibly as many 
as 1,600,000 men—the figure is Sir A. Geddes’s, not 
ours—of all sorts may become available for reinforce- 
ment of the enemies’ westward and southward lines of 
battle. Hard as it is to face this fact, the Allied Govern- 
ments have plainly no alternative but to strengthen 
their own fronts. Sir Auckland Geddes assures us that 
all possible sources of supply have been taken into 
account, including, as we understand, the absorption 
of able-bodied men as the servants of our 300,000 
officers, the apparently large numbers of men engaged 
in subsidiary operations in different parts of the world, 
and the considerable force in these islands. We must 
accept the statement that everything possible is being 
done to ensure that all the physically fit men in these 
potential reserves are being withdrawn for service at 
the front, and replaced by those of lower physical 
endurance. When all is reckoned in, at least 400,000 
additional men of physical fitness are, we are told, 
immediately required. Unless we are to send the 
mere boys to the trenches, or call up their fathers who 
are over 43, there is no alternative but to review the 
“ occupational exemptions,” and make a further draft 
on the young men who have hitherto been protected 
as indispensable workers in the mines, the engineering 
works, the munition factories, and on the railways. 
They were, on the whole, indispensable at their indus- 
trial work a couple of years ago. Now the problem 
has changed, and the distribution of physically fit men 
in early manhood must change accordingly. The 
requirements of the front line are greater than before. 
The needs of industry must in the aggregate be reduced ; 
and something like half a million physically lower- 
grade men and a quarter of a million more women will 
have to be shifted from the “ non-essential ” trades, 
together with the stream of partially-disabled men 
returned from the fighting ranks, to take the places of 
the “fit’”’ men who must be withdrawn from the 

essential’ industries. This, in summary, is the 
great task which the Minister of National Service has 
to perform with the least possible delay. 

We believe that Sir Auckland Geddes’s efforts will 
be met with general acceptance and support, as much 
among the workmen concerned as among the employers 
whose businesses must be further dislocated. The 
young-men in the mine or at the forge, whom the 





recruiting officer has hitherto spared because of their 
occupation, have not been granted any permanent 
exemption, and will, we believe, for the}most part, not 
even put forward any claim to be privileged above 
their fellows. In many cases they were actually pre- 
vented, three years ago, from voluntarily enlisting. In 
other cases they did enlist, and had eventually to be 
sent back to their industrial work, when this was more 
urgently required than men in the firing line. To-day, 
when our needs have changed, these men cannot ask 
that their fathers or uncles between 43 and 55 should 
(as in Austria-Hungary) be taken for the Army, or their 
younger brothers of 17 (as in the German Empire), in 
order that men between 20 and 30 should continue 
their accustomed home work. It is a clear call; and 
it is to the credit of the Trade Unions whom the Govern- 
ment has been consulting on the subject that its validity 
has been, in principle, readily conceded. 
It would, however, be idle to pretend that the situa- 
tion is without serious difficulties, and even dangers. 
It is only human nature that the new obligation suddenly 
sprung on hundreds of thousands of heads of households 
should excite, in some quarters, not only displeasure, 
but also resentment. The men, in the circum- 
stances, very naturally, give ear to rumours and reports 
of other potential reserves that they imagine might be 
drawn on. They ask, with some justice, why all men— 
even if physically unfit for the Army, and possessed of 
private means—should not be required to work. What 
is more serious is that they are predisposed by their 
displeasure simultaneously to bring forward all their 
grievances, and—seeing that they cannot resist the 
argument for the new recruiting—to make these griev- 
ances the excuse for a refusal of the Government demands. 
In this way the issue is shifted from the minority of 
young men to the trade as a whole. Then there is 
the complication of rivalry among the various engineer- 
ing unions, and the refusal of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers to be dealt with among lesser bodies. 
One way or another the situation which Sir Auckland 
Geddes has to face in more than one important industrial 
centre is grave enough. It is unfortunate that, owing 
to the “clever” industrial diplomacy on which the 
Ministry of Munitions has always prided itself, and 
to the successive changes in the policy of the Govern- 
ment, the workmen have lost all faith in Government 
pledges ; they consider that they have been repeatedly 
cheated and deceived; they (and their wives) are 
justifiably deeply annoyed at the recent failure of the 
Government in its primary function of assuring a 
regular food-supply; and they realise very keenly 
that the sacrifices required by the war have been un- 
necessarily increased by the long-continued failure of 
the Government to “ conscript’ to the public service 
the factories, the ships, and the managing employers, 
who have been permitted, instead, to extort from the 
consumers profits beyond the dreams of even capitalist 
avarice. The workmen do not fail to note that, so 
grudging is the award to them of increased wages even 
to meet the rise in prices, the Government is promptly 
acceding to the request of Mr. Herbert Samuel’s Com- 
mittee on expenditure for a special inquiry whether 
the increases of wages already made were, or are not, 
justified, and what has been their effect on prices, 
without including in the inquiry any investigation into 
the vastly greater increase in profits, and their effect 
in raising prices. Sir Auckland Geddes ought at once 
to pres the Prime Minister, and prevent any such 
one-sided inquiry—directly in the teeth of the protest 
which has reached the Prime Mimster—which will 
certainly help to jeopardise the work of the Minister 
of National Service. By all means let us have the 
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economic investigation—it will teach Ministers a lot— 
but there is something shamefully unfair in preparing an 
indictment of the workmen, whilst ignoring the far 
graver indictment that is popularly brought against 
the employers. 

We suggest that it is essential that the various depart- 
ments of the Government which—to the bewilderment 
of the workmen—continue separately to treat with 
them over Labour problems should promptly ascertain 
and deal with all grievances, remedying immediately 
those which are valid grounds for complaint; and 
negativing, with full explanations, those pretensions 
which ought not to be satisfied. In this matter of 
redress of real grievances, time is of the essence of the 
case. But we say, very definitely, that neither the 
young men themselves, whose temporary certificates 
have now to be withdrawn, nor the Trade Unions to 
which they belong, can honourably make the acceptance 
of the present proposals of Sir Auckland Geddes a 
matter for bargaining with regard to their claims on 
other subjects. We do not think it creditable if the 
owner of a house or a ship which is urgently required 
for public purposes makes his cession of this property 
conditional, not on the price to be paid, but on his 
being granted also some other privilege or benefit, 
unconnected with the transaction. This vile form of 
** profiteering ’’ is, we know, practised, but we denounce 
it as blackmail. The Trade Unions, at any rate, 
should set the capitalists an example. 

Meanwhile Sir Auckland Geddes ought to have a 
serious talk with Lord Rhondda and Mr. Prothero. 
We are getting on very slowly towards an equal sharing 
of the food that is available week by week At present 
the inequality is cruel, alike as to quantity and as to 
the trouble of getting it, and it is very bitterly resented. 
The workmen know, or think they know, that it is 
unnecessary. Apparently the Government has not 
yet faced the fact that what is demanded is (a) that 
every household which properly registers its order for 
food in the prescribed form in due time shall be guaran- 
teed by the Government, not any invariable ration, 
but its proportionate share of the quantity actually 
available that week, however small; and (6) that no 
household, however wealthy or exalted, not even that 
of the King or the millionaire, shall be able to get 
any more than this equal weekly share. Does or 
does not Lord Rhondda mean by his rationing schemes 
this equal and continuous sharing-out, in which the 
Government guarantees to meet, with any necessary 
all-round abatement, every registered order? Or are 
the sugar ticket and the margarine ticket merely to 
be prohibitions, without any guarantees? This is not 
without intimate connection with the present Labour 
troubles. On the answer to this inquiry may depend 
—so much are things intertwined—some of Sir Auckland 
Geddes’s success in dealing with his recalcitrants. 

Finally, there is a point on which Sir Auckland Geddes 
might—as even the 7'imes editorially hints—interrogate 
himself. What has become of his own proposal of 
some weeks ago to effect a further restriction of the 
“‘Juxury trades,’’ and to enforce some drastic curtail- 
ment of the great (and in some cases unprecedented) 
amount now being spent at the expensive restaurants 
and hotels; in needless clothes and costly furs and 
“ chiffons”’ of all sorts; in expensive knick-knacks 
and “fancy articles,’ by the newly enriched of all 
grades? When will Sir Robert Kindersley succeed in 
teaching Ministers that what is wanted is not so much 
economy in bread and meat and margarine, as a drastic 
reduction in all personal expenditure above the 
“National Minimum” required for health? All this 
expenditure means absorption of man-power. It is 





the belief that there are in London actually people 
who are, in this hour of national need, still spending 
as much as five thousand pounds a year on their 
households and families, that puts the bitterness into 
the minds of these engineers at five pounds a week. 
If only we could have brought ourselves as a nation 
all to strip evenly for the fight—to have, “for the 
duration,’ chosen equality in economic circumstances 
as well as in political ! 


ELECTING THE CONSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY 


Petrograd, 
December 5th, 1917. 


OBODY believed that the elections would be held 

N at the appointed time. For months past 
every party had been accusing every other 

party of attempting to delay, even to do without, the 
Constituent Assembly. As the period of the elections 
approached, quite a number of apparently valid reasons 
why they could not be held became part of one’s 
ordinary conversation—e.g., the Bolsheviks had seized 
office without the approval of the officials, who promptly 
and unanimously went on strike, including the Com- 
mission in charge of the election arrangements. How 
could the elections, then, take place ? The Social 
Revolutionary Party provided another argument. They 
had selected their “tickets’’ before the Bolshevik 
revolution. After its occurrence the party split. A 
few extremists co-operated with the Bolsheviks, some 
members adopted a neutral attitude, waiting to see 


‘which way the cat would jump,’ some came out and 


cursed the “ usurpers,” and the rest remained as they 
had been before, generally patriotic, willing to continue 
the war until Germany was defeated, and perfectly 
prepared, if and when the evidence was forthcoming, 
to regard Lenin and Trotsky as German agents. The 
bitter divergence of opinion between left and. moder- 
ately right S.R.’s made a common ticket an absurdity 
(the extreme right S.R.’s had already made up separate 
lists), and set people talking about the necessity of 
breaking up the mixed ticket into two or more separate 
ones. In Petrograd, at any rate, the credit for adhesion 
to the programme belongs to the Municipal Duma, 
which decided that the elections would be held, though 
the heavens fall. When the Bolsheviks captured the 
telephone exchange, the operators came out on strike. 
The Municipality thereupon promptly took on about 
3,000 of them to help with the election arrangements, 
(much to the disgust of the Bolsheviks, who had to 
replace them with sailors, whose presence at the exchange 
is, telephonically at any rate, unascertainable). When 
people began to exchange timid and apparently quite 
baseless surmises about Bolshevik terrorisation, the 
Municipality impressed the Boy Scouts of Petrograd 
into its service, making them distribute leaflets up- 
braiding the potential absentee voter. And on the 
morning of Sunday, November 25th, we began our three 
days’ election as confidently as if the peace and quiet 
of Petrograd were guaranteed by all the King’s horses 
and all the King’s men. hes 

It is still impossible to say what the rest of Russia 1s 
doing. News travels slowly, massacring false reports 
on its way. But as far as can be at present ascertained, 
the elections are all taking place, with only a few un- 
important local delays. The Twelfth Army, for example, 
will be a week late, because the local Bolsheviks annexed 
the paper intended for the printing of the candidates 
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lists, and a fresh oe! could not be immediately 
obtained. It appears that the paper in point was used 
for Bolshevik propaganda ; 
the election. 

They say that there has been far less excitement 
over this election—perhaps destined to be the most 
important one in Russian history—than over the 
Municipal elections of last June. There has been a 
touch of disillusionment, the lackadaisical, perhaps, 
in the electioneering. The Bolsheviks had virtually 
secured a monopoly for themselves (which they extended 
to the other Socialist parties) by suppressing the 
“bourgeois *’ papers. They had prohibited open-air 
meetings—though for that matter the Provisional 
Government had done the same, and the falling snow 
was doing its best in the same direction. Nobody 
thought of using posters until a day or two before the 
elections, which is not to be wondered at in view of 
our bill-stickers’ habit of covering over all competitive 
posters, however recently they may have been put up. 
In the end, the Social Revolutionaries came out with 
some rather striking placards. One of these showed 
a black chalice, running over with blood, being lifted up. 
Underneath, printed in red, were the words “ Spilt 
Blood Obliges!’’ The chalice and hands were printed 
on an oval yellow background, in a wide black frame. 
The Cadets came a rather poor second, as regards art, 
and the other parties confined themselves to the printed 
word. A curious feature of the posters, pictorial and 
literary, was the absence of party satire and, indeed, 
of party argument. 

The elections were conducted in accordance with 
the principles of proportional representation, as laid 
down by Dont. This (the Belgian) method is less 
simple than it sounds. For voting purposes, Petrograd, 
electing twelve members, is a single constituency. One 
votes for one’s favourite party, not for one’s favourite 
candidates. Each party can nominate up to eighteen 
candidates. This allows the names of popular 
candidates to be used for window-dressing purposes 
by their being published in several constituencies, and 
it creates a waiting list of persons who can be called 
upon to fill any vacancies occurring through the death 
or retirement of successful candidates. There were 
no fewer than nineteen parties, many of which were 
virtually unheard-of cliques, such as the “‘ Universal 
Socialists ’’—whose total of votes, collected for the whole 
eighteen voting districts, came to 177—raised on a 
programme of One Language, One Currency, One Law, 
One Everything for the whole world. Two women’s 
organisations played pathetically tiny parts in the 
election, and the Cossacks and the half-dozen Radical 
and Socialist parties willing to carry on the war met 
with little better fortune. The sixteen unimportant 
parties between them obtained just under 15 per cent. 
of the total vote. 

The results, so far as Petrograd is concerned, distinctly 
support the claims of “ P.R.” The allocation of the 
twelve seats—six to the Bolsheviks, four to the Cadets 
(The Party of National Freedom, to give them their 
own name), and two to the Social Revolutionaries—is 
roughly proportioned to the total votes given to each 
of these parties. It is difficult to suggest any other 
method of conducting the election which would have 
done as well. If the British plan of majority votes 


electioneering delayed 


had been employed, and each of the eighteen voting 
districts had been made a constituency, the Bolsheviks 
would have received thirteen seats, and the Cadets five. 
If steps had been taken to secure equal voting districts, 
the Bolshevik representation would have been even 
greater, as the largest (industrial) districts all voted 
solidly for the Leninite List No. 4. 


If the single trans- 





ferable vote had been adopted in the existing eighteen 
voting districts, it would have made no difference, as 
the victorious party generally had an absolute majority. 

On the other hand, the election has brought out some 
of the defects of the P.R. system. The party is given 
power which in England remains in the hands of the 
voter. The party decides the order in which candidates 
appear on the lists, and a candidate’s chances of election 
fall as his number rises. The party makes up the lists, 
and so makes independent candidatures impossible. 
Thus a member of the Social-Revolutionary Party 
cannot help voting for Chernov, because his name 
heads the list, although he may have his doubts as to 
the soundness of that particular claimant to the Premier- 
ship. He can only vote for Kamkov (No. 2 on the list) 
if he is also willing to support Chernov, although he 
may be perfectly well aware that Kamkov and Chernov 
are hardly on speaking terms. The third on the list 
is Schreider, the Mayor of Petrograd, who is in favour 
of a coalition with the Cadets—a policy which Chernov 
and Kamkov (who benefit by every vote given to the 
S.R.’s on the strength of Schreider’s programme) would 
die sooner than support. Chernov is a_ successful 
candidate in several constituencies. If his party 
decides that he sits for Petrograd, with Kamkov, the 
two S.R. seats are filled, and Schreider’s only chance of 
becoming a member of the Constituent Assembly depends 
on the death or retirement of Chernov or Kamkov. 
If the party decides that Chernov shall sit for, say, 
Mogilev, Schreider sits for Petrograd. The opportunities 
for illicit manipulation are obvious. The foreseen 
objection that P.R. would encourage small parties and 
bogus candidatures is borne out by the presence of the 
sixteen minorities, but as they polled less than 15 per 
cent. between them, it cannot be said that they seriously 
affected the election. 

And now the Constituent Assembly is to meet. 
The Bolsheviks are out to win, and it is pretty clear 
that if they have a majority—either an absolute majority 
or one in partial coalition with the S.R.’s—they will 
exclude the representatives of the “ propertied 
elements.” Much of the programme laid down for 
the Assembly has already been realised, more or less. 
The land question has been solved by Lenin. The 
future of Russia’s subject nationalities has either 
been settled by themselves or is at the present moment 
the subject of discussion between Russians and Germans. 
The Ukraine is independent, and is about to convoke 
a Constituent Assembly all to itself. The Cossack 
districts have loosely federated themselves into a 
United Cossack State. Bessarabia is believed to be 
independent. Siberia is taking steps to become two 
independent countries. Crim Tartary is once more 
on the map; the last previous reference to it one can 
remember is in Thackeray’s The Rose and the Ring. 
In the circumstances, the Constituent Assembly will 
have little of its original programme left for its con- 
sideration. It will disendow the Church and establish 
legal civil marriage; it will invest the government 
of Russia with a few republican forms ; it will sanction 
peace conditions. The Assembly will be less exciting 
than if it had been held under the late Provisional 
Government, because by this time our veneration 
for law and order has diminished. (In Kiev they 
had a Provisional Government administration at the 
beginning of the week; the Bolsheviks took it over ; 
the Cossacks threw them out; the Ukrainians finally 
took possession. The bourgeois do not appear to 
have been consulted. A course of four Governments 
a week is entirely destructive of one’s sense of law 
and order.) We are all more or less Anarchists now, 
and don’t very much mind what the Government 
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We muddle along with our own 

It is an interesting experiment 

C'est magnifique, mais 
J. W. 


may be up to next. 
affairs as best we may. 
in self-control—in two senses. 
ce n'est pas la guerre. 


SHORT COMMONS 


- H, Farncombe,” said a man affectionately, on 
A hearing the name casually mentioned ; “ that 
was the place where I was able to buy a 

box of matches last Saturday.” Life has acquired a 
new sort of interest now that one has to face the possi- 
bility of searching in vain all day for a box of matches 
or a quarter of a pound of margarine. Geography has 
ceased to be an affair of inns (as London geography 
has so long been) and has become an affair of shops. 
Our point of view, indeed, has entirely changed. Desires 
which only yesterday were so easily gratified that one 
was hardly conscious of them, have suddenly become 
as important as passions; and a man now: brings home 
a pound of nut-butter with a flush of triumph as though 
Mr. Lloyd George had made him a baronet, or his 
employer had doubled his salary. Men talk to each 
other about their Sunday dinners in preference to air- 
raids, the war or the weather. Wemet a man the 
other day who was going about with an air of utter 
disillusionment and tragedy because for the first time 
in twenty-five years he had had to go without roast 
beef on Sunday. “ We had a duck,” he said, with great 
shadows of melancholy under his eyes. Not everyone 
is so fortunate in his sorrows. The man who is without 
butter cannot always get margarine, and the man who 
is without margarine cannot always get marmalade. 
One may visit the provision department of a great 
London “ stores ’’ at the present time and find pencilled 
notices on the counter: “No butter. No margarine. 
No bacon. No cheese. No jam.” Only a few weeks 
ago it was: “No sugar.” In the wine and spirit 
department it is likely to be: “‘ No whisky,” or, what 
exasperates some people still more, “‘ No more whisky 
to-day.” Tea and matches and milk and chocolate 
and golden syrup are other things that people find 
difficulty in obtaining, and therefore talk about. “ It’s 
a queer time,” as Mr. Robert Graves says in one of his 
poems. We lived until yesterday on the presupposition 
of abundance. We dined as wastefully as though our 
food came down like manna gratis from heaven. We 
struck matches almost for the fun of the thing. We 
knew that there were poor people, but we easily cur- 
tained ourselves off from them and forgot them until 
they rose in a spasmodic strike against their poverty. 
Then by some curious chance it was always discovered 
that it was the poor and not the rich who were wallowing 
in unwarranted luxuries. We could not actually point 
to any working-man who had bought an estate in 
Surrey or set up a racing-stable or who had had his 
wife’s portrait painted by Mr. Sargent. But we had 
heard of several who had pianos and drank. We were 
content with that. The thought of the one piano in a 
mean street justified us in forgetting the ninety-and-nine 
children who were starving in it. For let us be frank. 
The street of labour before the war was a street of 
starvation—of badly-fed women and under-fed children. 
It would be false to pretend that there was anything 
like universal famine and that there were not tens of 
thousands of exceptions of comfort and superfluity and 
even self-indulgence. At the same time, want was a 


common enough feature of English life in the days 
before the war to justify us in painting as black a picture 
as ever came from the rhetorical brush of a historian of 


- there. 


the Roman Empire. There was plenty of food in the 
country, but was there plenty of food in Hoxton? 
We did not know, and we did not care. At least, we 
did not much care. If we had, we should have devoted 
to saving Hoxton some of the same sort of energy we 
have devoted in the last three and a half years to saving 
Belgium. 

Want, we fancy, is a great deal rarer in England at 
the present moment than it was before the war. There 
has been more good food in the average home durin 
war than during peace. And yet we doubt if there 
was ever a time when people were more conscious that 
they were going without things. People now feel a 
grievance acutely where they scarcely knew that they 
felt it before. ‘The truth is, the situation is one that 
lends itself to complaints. What kept one from buying 
things in the old days was want of money. What keeps 
one from buying things nowadays is want of things. 
The want of money had become so usual that it was 
accepted like a law of nature. The want of things, 
however, is so unusual that we look about for someone 
on whom to lay the blame. If we have not the price 
of a pound of butter in our pocket, we are submissive 
and go without butter. If we have the price in our 
pocket and cannot get the pound of butter, we become 
rebellious, envious, full of protest and bitterness. We 
begin to suspect somebody else of having our pound 
of butter. Somebody else, we feel sure, is being favoured 
at our expense. The rich are suspected in their inno- 
cence far more than they were ever suspected in their 
guilt. Every rich man’s home is regarded as a miniature 
Ritz run on a pre-war level of abundance. The one 
fact that many people seem incapable of realising is 
that the butter and the other things simply are not 
We have come, in respect of certain foods, to 
the days of short commons. It is surely a very remark- 
able circumstance that it required a combination of 
short commons and all but universal war to persuade us 
to take the first step towards an equal distribution of 
food among the people. We are still far from having 
instituted an equality of the dinner-table. But we have 
at least admitted the principle of equality at the break- 
fast table. We have laid it down that every man or 
woman has a right to half-a-pound of sugar a week, and 
that no one has a right to more sugar than his neighbour. 
Twenty years ago we should have been told that equality 
of this kind was a Utopian dream. Individualists 
would have told us that the thrifty man would hoard 
his sugar and become a capitalist, and that the thriftless 
man would sell his sugar in order to buy drink, so that 
all the old inequalities would be restored at the end of 
a few months. We know better now. We have had 
to surrender to the pressure of facts what we refused 
to surrender to an ideal. We divide in days of scarcity 
what we were unwilling to divide in days of plenty. 
The idea of doing with less tea or butter or milk or 
sugar in order that some person whom we neither 
knew nor cared for might have his share used to shock 
us as the beginnings of anarchism and the end of civi- 
lisation. Now we realise that it is only a part of the 
common-sense of patriotism. We feel that to do any- 
thing else would be unnatural and an outrage. Rich 
and poor alike, we despise hoarders as the meanest sort 
of parasites and cowards. And yet before the war 
what gospel did we nearly all follow but the gospel of 
hoarding? We had almost come to believe in the 
divine right of hoarders. It may be retorted that we 
only praised the annexationist methods of the hoarder 
when he put his hoardings out to interest and became 
a profiteer. We shall not quarrel over the use of @ 
word. All we are concerned with for the moment 1s 
the fact that the general outlook on the distribution 
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of the necessaries of life has changed as a result of the 
war. It used to be looked on as a just and natural 
thing that one citizen should appropriate more than 
his share of the necessaries of life, even if his neighbour 
had to go short. We said, “ There is not enough to 

o round,” and we felt that that explained everything. 

e fact that there was not pens to go round was 
used as an argument in favour of inequality. The 
fact that there is not enough to go round is now seen 
to be an argument in favour of equality. So far, it is 
true, we have hardly got beyond equality in sugar. 
But sugar is a good schoolmaster. 

We do not pretend that this tiny inauguration of the 
first day of equality was the cause of any great popular 
rejoicings. On the contrary, it was greeted—such is 
the irony of life—with the warmest indignation by 
those who are likely to benefit most by it. Human 
nature in England hates the idea of the great intrusive 
eye of the State peering either into one’s birthday or 
into one’s larder. Two of the ruling passions of the 
Englishman are the passion for being let alone and 
the passion for being allowed to waste. Before 
the war, the man who would drink the water in which 
cabbage was boiled would have been looked on as a 
sort of lunatic. He was afraid to confess in public 
to having made use of such stuff. His secret vice has 
now become a proclaimed virtue, and he attributes 
his rosy cheeks to his economical use of water which 
everybody else poured down the sink. We hold no 
brief for cabbage-water, but we take it as an extreme 
example of the potential foods that every decent Eng- 
lishwoman has thrown away for a hundred years. The 
waste unfortunately did not stop at such negligible 
things as cabbage-water. Beef, bread, and vegetables 
of all sorts were all sacrificed week after week to the 
national ideal of waste. Plenty to eat and plenty to 
throw away was supposed to be the foundation of the 
happy home. We have lost in the last few months 
some of this cavalier attitude to food. Time was when 
an English fisherman thought it beneath his dignity 
to look a dogfish in the mouth. Dogfish are now 
auctioned on the sands of the harbour as proudly as 
their betters, and we have heard it said that they are 
sold as rock-salmon to the inhabitants of villas. Cer- 
tainly, there is nothing like scarcity for making us 
appreciate things. We can testify to the improvement 
in the flavour of bananas since the price increased 
three hundred per cent. Eggs, too, which used to taste 
like duty, have acquired a peculiar deliciousness at 
fivepence each, and one is almost prepared to praise 
raspberry jam. Yes, it’s a queer time. Why, till the 
winter of 1917 we took even Cox’s Orange Pippins for 
granted. As for margarine, never having tasted it, we 
abhorred it. We said we would die first. What is it 
made of ? We have ceased to care. It’s a queer time. 


THE LEVY ON CAPITAL* 


If. 


HE next item in our list is increased power of pro- 
duction. That is the real cheval de guerre of the 
opposition, had they but the brains to under- 

stand it. ere is no limit to the possible increased 
power of production and its corresponding power to pay 
off a debt incurred in the past when that debt is a debt 
in kind. 

I may owe another man a thousand sheep which I 

* As we observed last week, we do not agree with all Mr. Belloc’s 
arguments, and we certainly do not share all his fears, but we are glad 
to print a defence of the Levy on Capital, to meet present needs, from so 
staunch an individualist.—Ed. N.S. 


have borrowed of him to stock my ranch. I may owe 
him not only that thousand sheep, but fifty sheep a 
year as interest until I can pay him back the whole 
flock. None the less, I can be in good heart, though 
I have not an extra sheep by me for the moment, if 
I know myself to be expanding my resources, making 
more and more of my land and in the way to maintaining 
three or four thousand sheep a few years hence. 

Now theoretically we might, by unexpected scientific 
discoveries, by working many more hours a day, and 
by organising our national life more strictly, produce 
so much more that out of this mere extra production 
what looks to us now like an unpayable debt could be 
paid in a generation. Something of the sort happened 
in the nineteenth century. Scientific discovery, coupled 
with new methods of credit, went far ahead of currency, 
population doubled and more than doubled, and the 
England of 1880 was not burdened at all by debts 
which would have been crushing sixty years before. 
In fact, the marvel of posterity will be that the Victorian 
England did not pay off the whole debt—as it could 
easily have done. The explanation probably is that 
the wealthier classes, having found a comfortable and 
secure form of tribute, preferred to put the brake on 
the process of paying off. But at any rate it has been 
proved experimentally that a very rapid increase in 
production will liquidate a debt apparently crushing 
at the time it is incurred—especially if the expansion 
of instruments of credit keeps pace (as it normally 
should do) with the expansion in production. 

But we must admit that this is a gamble. Note first 
that the debt is not incurred in kind, but in currency. 
Next that the debt has been incurred by a country full 
of population, and one which did not show any great 
expansion in energy during the last phases before 
the war. It has been incurred by a country hit some- 
what already in its man-power (though nothing like 
so much as the French or the Germans), and it has been 
incurred by a country admittedly approaching grave 
problems of reconstruction. If anyone could prove 
that production was going to be doubled or trebled, 
and that prices would not correspondingly fall, we 
might rest secure without any new devices. There 
would be heavy taxation for perhaps twenty years, 
but gradually we should find our feet again. Unfor- 
tunately, no one can prove this, nor can anyone even 
make it seem probable. Still it is, as I have said, the 
chief positive argument against a levy on capital. 

The third method, the levy on capital itself, I leave 
to the last. 

The fourth method is the deliberate fostering, or 
even increasing, by the State of the present depreciation 
of currency. It has been widely advocated. It is 
already to some extent at work. A man who bought 
a Treasury Bill in 1915, renewed it in 1916, and took 
his cash in the autumn of 1917, got in currency his 
original amount and not quite two shillings in the 
pound over—on which he paid tax. But the things 
he could buy with the money he got back from the 
State with this, say, 106 to 107 per cent. on his original 
payment, free of tax, were much less in number than 
the things he could have bought with his original money. 
He was a poorer man at the end of his transaction. 
If you had said to yourself, for instance, in the summer 
of 1915: “Shall I buy so many loads of wheat for 
£960, or shall I buy a Treasury Bill for £960?" Had 
you decided for the loads of wheat, and still had it, 
you would still hold that wheat. You would be neither 
richer nor poorer in wheat, provided you had kept it 
good. If you had decided on the Treasury Bill, you 
would be a poorer man so far as wheat was concerned. 
If you were to go with the proceeds of your Treasury 
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Bill, plus interest, now and try to buy wheat, you 
would get a great deal less than what you would have 
by you had you bought and kept wheat. 

I see on all sides an advocacy in favour of deferring 
a return to the gold standard and in favour of main- 
taining a false and depreciated currency standard 
in paper. The argument in favour of this is that the 
State will then be able to pay back its obligations in 
bad money, and by that amount hasten the redemption 
of those obligations. I, the State, owe you a shi ling. 
I —_ on a bit of paper: “ This is one shilling,” 
making it agen | to refuse that bit of paper; though, 
as a fact, it only purchases what sixpence used to do, 
and thereby paying off all my debt in shillings with 
— the goods which I really contracted to restore. 

e argument against such a policy is twofold. 
First, that those who understand the transaction 
know very well that they have been cheated, conclude 
that the credit of the State is worthless since it has begun 
to cheat, and to that extent are disinclined to support 
that credit further. Secondly, that the method is 
one upon an inclined and slippery plane. Once let 
the State believe that it can with impunity repay 
in false coin, and there is no limit to its temptation. 
It may try to repay not only in half-values, but in 
quarter-values or less; until at last paper money will 
hardly cireulate at all, even at the most fantastic 
rates. In other words, this method is but a veiled 
method of repudiation, and one less and less veiled 
as its debauchery increases. 

The fifth and last method is that the State may be 
helped to pay back by tribute or by gifts. This 
method may, in the present instance, be neglected. 

If we obtain the victory, we shall indeed compel 
the enemy to repair, as well as he can through years 
of labour, the infamous destruction and theft of which 
he is the author. But there will certainly be nothing 
over for the redemption of our debt, and it would be 
folly to look for it. There are no new fields on earth 
to ~ under tribute so far as this country is concerned, 
and as for gifts, I mention them only by way of irony. 
Modern capitalism is not of that kind. 

There remains, then, as an auxiliary to taxation 
(which is certainly insufficient), and as an auxiliary 
to increased production (which, in any sufficient extent, 
is highly problematical), the levy upon capital. Let 
us see what are the arguments against this policy. 

They may be divided into the frivolous (or inept) 
and the serious. 

With the former I will not detain my readers. Fools 
have told us that a levy on capital destroys capital, 
i.e., that the State’s taking my hay to feed the cavalry, 
instead of borrowing it from me at interest to feed the 
cavalry, is the same as burning my hay. We can 
leave that argument as it stands. There is no debating 
with fools. 

A second frivolous, though less frivolous, argument 
is that the capital taken over would not be administered 
by the State as well as by those who know how to run 
it. A yeoman farmer, for instance, has a very difficult 
expert job to perform. Take away a twentieth of his 
land, or of his stock, put it into the hands of a 
bureaucrat, and the bureaucrat will make a mess of it. 

Now this argument is only frivolous because it 
forgets that the great mass of the levy, under modern 
conditions, would apply to capital which is not thus 
personally administered at all. Some time ago I 

ossessed shares in the Great Western Railway. I 
ave sold them and put the money in War Loan. Let 
us suppose the State had taken those shares; will 


anyone have the audacity to tell me that the State, 
as a sleeping partner in the Great Western Railway, 
as a mere shareholder, would be less able than I was 


to organise that business? To arrange time-tables, 
to superintend workshops, and all the rest of it? It 
is nonsense. I did nothing of the sort, and neither 
(in this case) would the State. All I did was to get 
a dividend, and all the State need do would be to receive 
the equivalent. 

The last of the frivolous arguments (and it is the 
least frivolous) is the claim that a levy on capital 
differentiates against the man who has saved, and in 
favour of the man who has spent. 

To this there are two answers. First, that this applies 
to all taxation more or less; secondly, that the great 
mass of modern accumulations do not belong to the 
man who has saved. They are the result of saving 
by someone, as all capital is, but they are not in the 
possession of the man who did the saving. A levy on 
capital would, for at least nineteen-twentieths of it, 
hit only an existing inherited fortune, or a fortune 
acquired (as most modern fortunes are) by luck, or 
by trick, or worse. Those who use the pitiful instance 
of the man who laboriously saved £100, and contrast 
him with the man who spent the money, may be soothed 
by being told that the levy can be differentiated in such 
a way that the small man will not feel it at all. If we 
did not touch a single individual possession below a 
thousand pounds we should get nearly as much as by 
a universal tax. 

Now for the serious arguments. 

The first is allied to the last of the frivolous ones. 
It points out that a levy on capital bears upon those 
who for the moment either have accumulated or have 
got hold of accumulations; spares those who will 
accumulate (or will get hold of accumulations) in the 
future, and spares those who have dissipated accumula- 
tions in the immediate past. 

Two brothers inherited fifty thousand pounds each 
ten years ago. The one ate up his inheritance on the 
Riviera, the other lived a sober life, and has his capital 
intact to-day. The first is spared; the second is hit. 
That is an injustice; but it is an injustice common 
to all necessary taxation. The two brothers might 
have inherited nothing. They might have been (horrid 
thought!) two journalists. The first, a drunken 
bachelor, scraping along on £130 a year, would pay 
no income tax. The second, working himself ill, 
would just maintain a family in the suburbs on £500 
a year, and would pay a very heavy income tax to-day. 

Even if the injustice of a levy be admitted to be— 
as I think it is—heavier than most injustices in taxation, 
I conceive it to be, under the present circumstances, 
inevitable. 

No one who has worked for his living has escaped 
so much injustice in taxation as to make him very 
tender upon such a point. But I confess that this 
point of the injustice involved gives me pause. It is 
one of the things which make the matter worthy of 
real debate. In other words, it is a point which compels 
us to weigh the apparent necessity of a levy on capital 
against the obvious friction it will cause. 

The second and last of the serious objections is really 
fundamental. It is the one which alone leaves me, 
at any rate, uncertain in my decision. It is the one 
which, if the matter were put to a Referendum vote, 
would give me the longest anxiety. It is this: 

The principle of private property (like that of the 
family to which it is allied and for which it is necessary) 
lies at the foundation of the sane and Christian State. 
It is very near to dissipation in our capitalist society, 
just as the family has come very near to dissolution. 
Were we living in a healthy State where property was 
taken for granted as something sacrosanct and the 
family as its co-relative, a levy on capital would be 
the obvious and necessary policy of our time. It was 
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the constant policy of the Middle Ages. It is the policy 
which all men instinctively inscribe to to-day before 
they have examined modern difficulties. 

But we are not living in a sane time. We are living 
at the end of a long process of social corruption and 
disease. A levy on capital, the necessity of this war, 
might be an excuse for a further levy and yet another 
levy. The wire-pullers of our time would not suffer. 
The great salaries would increase, the great Trusts 
would continue. What is called “the State” (that 
is, the wire-pullers and the Great Trusts) would even 
further extend its dominion. But the institution of 
property would be gone, or rather the relics of it would 
be gone. The chance of using what is left of it as a 
foundation for reaction against the modern disease 
would be gone. If there were any idea that the policy 
were other than unique, exceptional, and never to be 
repeated for any less necessity, the initiative of small 
saving would decline. The credit of the State in the 
mind of the average citizen would be shaken irretriev- 
ably. The big manipulator, the international Jewish 
banker and trust-runner, already our master in the 
main, would in the future stand quite uncontrolled. 

That is the real danger. It was in full being between 
1904 and 1914, when the fact that people had been 
broken in to heavy taxation by the Boer War was 
used to bleed them for all the dirtiest work from the 
Insurance Act to the enrichment of the Industrial 
Societies and the creation of a myriad salaries for the 
nominees of the politicians. It may increase 
indefinitely, and the levy on capital would, if it could 
be repeated, prove the lifting of a sluice through which 
all our economic institutions would run to waste. 

A writer in Tue New SratesMay, in an admirably 
reasoned article upon the necessity for a levy on capital 
the other day, said that “ of course it must be for this 
oceasion only,” or words to that effect; but who can 
restrain the modern professional politician and his 
cosmopolitan paymaster to keep their words? That is 
the crux. H. Bettoc. 


OBSERVATIONS 
TT" War Cabinet is not having an easy time. Indeed, 


it is going through a domestic crisis. It has never 

been really united, and at the present moment is 
iess united than ever it was. Two subjects shake it. First, 
the Irish Question ; and second, the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers Question. The latter is not regarded as in- 
soluble, and the weakness of the Society’s position could not 
have been better shown than by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
exceedingly feeble and half-hearted defence of it. Lord 
Milner and the imperial Carson are, of course, in favour of the 
dragooning policy. For a year they have been hungering for 
a chance to practise real Prussianism in Britain. The chance 
came. Mr. Lloyd George, having had personal experience of 
the Clyde, was inclined to methodsof caution. I hear that the 
un-British individualities aforesaid were not at all pleased 
by his pointed respectful reference to Mr. Asquith and Lord 
Grey in the War-aims speech. It is almost certain that the 
Prime Minister might give his unruly barons the opportunity 
to resign if only he could replace them. But he cannot. He 
is without a friend. Mr. Asquith will not return under 
existing conditions. Mr. Thomas cannot be seduced. When 
Mr. Arthur Henderson comes back the risk of his ever again 
being kept waiting on doormats will have been entirely 
eliminated. Plainly Mr. Runciman loves Mr. Lloyd George 
less than ever. It is said that Mr. MeKenna may soon defi- 
nitely take the place of Sir Edward Holden in the City, but I 
do not believe that he is likely to separate himself in either 
thought or action from Mr. Runciman. I see, however, little 
hope of the Liberal party becoming effective once more until 
it is led. Mr. Asquith’s attitude has erred on the side of 
gentlemanliness, and in a too wide interpretation of the 





party-truce. The party-truce applies to nothing whatever 
save by-elections. Every party has violently attacked the 
Government, except the party which ought to have inspired 
and directed the attacks—namely, the Liberal party. 

* * * 


Professor E. V. Arnold, who—as it is now quite impossible 
to conceal—wrote the notorious “ Ferment of Revolution ” 
articles in the Times, has formally joined the Labour Party. 
As Professor Arnold has occupied the Chair of Latin in the 
University of North Wales for over thirty years, his highly 
significant act cannot be set down to a mere boyish 
impulsiveness. 

* K x 


The corroborative detail which gives interest to the other- 
wise bald narrative of the now famous municipal election in 
Leipzig has at length come to hand, but has obtained little 
notice in the Press, most journalists being apparently content 
with the great fact that the Independent Socialists had won 
a clear majority over all the other parties combined in all 
four electoral districts—a majority, that is to say, as regards 
the seats allotted to the third class; for Leipzig has a pre- 
posterous three-class franchise similar to that of the Prussian 
State. The election-appeals are full of good —- Thus 
the “ Joint Bourgeois Committee for the Public Benefit ” 
advocated measures to meet the “ positively appalling 
danger of a complete breakdown of a lawful way of thinking.” 
A very precious and truly German phrase. Characteristic 
also was the appeal of the “ Leipzig Union of Persons with 
Fixed Salaries.” (“ Dear old R. L. S.” would have ex- 
claimed, “‘ Golly! What a Union!”’) But the appeal of the 
Independent Socialists easily takes first place for nutritive 
matter. It shows that the franchise works out in such a 
manner that 89,500 electors enjoy one-sixteenth of the 
franchise, while the remaining 2,470 electors enjoy the other 
fifteen-sixteenths. Hence the average elector in the first and 
second classes had 240 times the voting power of the average 
elector in the third class. (It is enlightening to note, by the 
way, that of the 42,000 electors, 9,823, or about 23 per cent., 
were with the colours, and that the military High Command 
had the clever idea of granting the 9,823 leave of absence in 
order to vote, at the same time forbidding them to travel by 
train !) 

* * * 

Naturally, therefore, the first plank in the Independent 
Socialist platform is an equal, secret, and direct franchise. 
The manifesto states that the whole municipal policy and 
the civic administration of Leipzig have been diverted to 
war service. The card bureaus alone employ hundreds of 
officials. It says that the reserve fund of ten million marks 
for emergencies vanished at the beginning of the war “ like 
a drop of water on a hot stove,” and that the city had to 
borrow 200 millions for most urgent needs. Ten million 
marks have been spent in support of soldiers’ families, and 
there is now an annual charge of ten millions for interest on 
municipal war debt and sinking fund. All the casts of 
municipal enterprises have increased, all the receipts have 
decreased, good material has had to be given up to the army, 
and bad material purchased at high prices to take its place. 
The majority of the schools have been turned into barracks 
or hospitals. For three years past there has been prac- 
tically no street repairing. Rates have increased by fifty 
per cent., and so on. The appeal ends: “All the fair pro- 
mises made at the beginning of the war, of equality, of 
political rights, of competent administration of the means of 
living, have remained without fulfilment, nay, rather have 
been turned inside out.” What the appeal makes clear. 
beyond anything else is the utterly misleading nature of the 
official Imperial statements of German war expenditure. 


* * * 


Police-court proceedings are often more diverting even 
than Mr. Justice Darling’s court, and last week there was a 
perfect jewel of a case in East Anglia. The Marquis of 
Bristol was summoned for riding a bicycle at night without 
lights in Bury St. Edmunds. In reply to the charge he said 
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that he was no more guilty of an offence against the borough 
regulations or against the Defence of the Realm Act than a 
soldier who kills a man when he is fighting for his country— 
the argument being that he had been kept late at a War 
Agricultural Committee meeting. His lordship defended 
himself in person, and into his defence he brought all manner 
of interesting considerations—As that ten years earlier he 
had been elected M.P. for the borough with the biggest 
majority ever known in the borough. As that he had been 
asked to take a seat on the County Council and asked to take 
the chair of every big committee of the Council, and for three 
years had been chairman of the Council. As that he had 
volunteered for active service. As that he had been chairman 
of an Appeal Tribunal and of a War Agricultural Committee. 
As that he had done all he possibly could to economise. As 
that he had put down his motor-car, and now bicycled all 
over the place “in sunshine and in rain, and in frost and in 
snow.” As that he was precluded from carrying lamps 
because he had papers, overcoat and other things to carry. 
As that by a statute of Edward II. the character of the 
person charged and extenuating circumstances might be 
made a ground for dismissing the charge. Finally he said 
that he had had to leave a shooting party to attend the 
court, and that he was returning in a motor-car and was 
liable to be held up under the Defence of the Realm Act-— 
and would the Court protect him from this risk? The 
Chairman of the Bench gently hinted that an improved sense 
of humour would do the Marquis no harm, fined him ten 
shillings, and wished him a good day’s shooting. 
* * * 
Mr. Lloyd George’s hints to oligarchy :— 

To the proprietor of the Daily Express :— 

“Just had a wire from Bangor that Trustees of 
Penrhyn Hall won’t let it without substantial guarantee 
against damages. First-rate object-lesson. I mean to 
get there.” 


To the Pensions Department :— 


“At Manchester the other night Mr. Balfour stated 
that it had always been his intention to do something 
for the families of the soldiers who fell in the war. In 
the House of Commons two Welsh Members brought the 
matter forward. Mr. McKenna proposed that the 
families of the soldiers who fell should be compensated 
just as if they had met with an accident at a factory. 
The Government contributed £1,600,000 to the land- 
lords and the parsons, while the families of our own 
soldiers were starving. It was I who had the honour 
of seconding Mr. McKenna’s motion. What did the 
Government do? Mr. Balfour put up two Front Bench 
Ministers to speak against the motion. Not a single 
Tory spoke in favour of it.” 

SARDONYX, 


Correspondence 
RURAL HOUSING 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMAn. 

Sir,—As Secretary of the Rural Housing Association—and a 
Sussex woman—amay I add my testimony to that of the Hon. Secs. 
of the Findon Women’s Village Council, which appeared in your 
issue of December 29th, as to the importance of getting the 
opinion of village women in connection with the cottage building 
schemes which we are hoping to see carried into effect after the 
war ? 

It may be of interest to your readers to know that, some fifteen 
years ago, Miss Constance Cochrane, one of the founders of the 
Rural Housing Association—the pioneer society for the improve- 
ment of rural as distinct from urban housing—made an inquiry 
on her own account among the labourers’ wives in certain villages 
in Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon and Bedfordshire as to their 
opinions on cottage accommodation. She felt, as the Hon. Secs. 
of the Findon Women’s Village Council feel, that the opinion of 





these women was of peculiar value, since it was founded neither 
upon hearsay nor upon theory, but was the outcome of their 
own personal experience from years spent as cottage tenants. 
The result of her inquiry, which showed a remarkable agreement 
among the women as to the essentials of a good cottage, has 
proved a valuable guide to cottage-builders. 

It is much to be hoped that the example of the Findon women 
in forming a Village Council will be widely followed, so that in 
this way the views and desires of village women in these and 
kindred matters may be made more generally articulate. 

The Rural Housing Association will be giad to place its know- 
ledge and experience at the service of these Councils, or of any 


villages desiring to form such.—Yours, etc., 
A. CHURTON. 
Secretary, The Rural Housing Association. 
Parliament Mansions, S.W. 1. 


Miscellany 
FOLK-SONG 


HE great mass of folk-poetry in the English language, 
with the exception of the Scottish and Border 
ballads and the Scottish songs rehandled by Burns, 
has been rescued only during the last twenty years or so 
from a fast-decaying oral tradition. The work of collection 
has been carried out almost entirely by musicians, who have 
found the verses in a highly corrupt state and have accepted 
the corruption with a regret that is soon assuaged by the 
extreme beauty of the tunes. Mr. Cecil Sharp has been the 
most industrious worker in the musical field, and his judg- 
ment on the poetic side of the subject is expressed in one 
sentence in his excellent book, English Folk-song: Some 
Conclusions. ‘* The truth is,” he says, in his chapter on folk- 
poetry, “ that the twentieth century collector is a hundred 
years too late.” It is plain that he expects no answer to his 
final question: ‘“* Who will do for our English ballads and 
songs what Scott and Burns did for the Scottish?” But if 
it is not likely that anyone can ever do so much as this, it is 
still possible that the few pieces of unspoilt folk-song that are 
left may come into English poetry as an enlivening and 
simplifying influence. 

If this does happen, it will be to the musicians—and in a 
very high degree to Mr. Sharp—that we shall owe it; and 
now more than ever, since he has added to his exhaustive 
collection of Somerset songs a new and very rich collection 
from America.* It has long been known that certain English 
ballads survived in the United States, and The Hangman’s 
Tree, a version of The Maid Freed from the Gallows, sung in 
Virginia with traces of Yorkshire dialect, is always quoted as 
the classical example. But Mrs. Campbell and Mr. Sharp 
have done more than discover a few isolated survivals. His 
introduction to their book transcends its purpose and reads 
like a narrative of the discovery of the Earthly Paradise or 
one of those adventure-stories in which lucky hunters 
stumble on a secluded abundance of rare game. The moun- 
tain-country which they explored extends from the borders 
of Pennsylvania half-way into Alabama, is bounded roughly 
by the thousand-feet contour line, and contains some three 
million inhabitants, exclusive of city-dwellers. The district 
is inaccessible, and it is in consequence largely unspoilt. Its 
inhabitants are economically independent, their wants are 
few, they do not produce for sale, and therefore they have 
much leisure and a highly developed social sense. It is 
obvious that Mr. Sharp thought himself in a sort of Earthly 
Paradise ; and, indeed, he cannot prevent a certain note of 
the fabulous from creeping inte his description. “I found 





* English Folksongs from the Southern Appalachians. Collected by 
Oliver Dame Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp. Putnam. $3.50. 
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myself,” he says, “for the first time in my life in a com- 
munity in which singing was as common and almost as uni- 
versal a practice as speaking.” And the following passage 
would sound more at home in Utopia or Erewhon or Morris’s 
Nowhere than in the United States: 


They have an easy, unaffected bearing and the unselfconscious 
manners of the well-bred. I have received salutations upon intro- 
duction or on bidding farewell, dignified and restrained, such as a 
courtier might make to his Sovereign. Our work naturally led to 
the making of many acquaintances and, in not a few cases, to the 
formation of friendships of a more intimate nature, but on no single 
occasion did we receive anything but courteous and friendly treat- 
ment. Strangers that we met in the course of our long walks would 
usually bow, doff the hat, and extend the hand, saying, ‘‘ My name 
is ; what is yours?” an introduction which often led to a 
pleasant talk and sometimes to singing and the noting of interesting 
ballads. 





In this wonderland Mr. Sharp and Mrs. Campbell collected 
in nine weeks without any difficulty the astonishing number 
of 122 songs and ballads and 323 tunes. It is no surprise 
after this to learn that they have not yet done with the 
Appalachians. 

Many of the melodies here printed are new and of great 
beauty and interest; but I am not at present concerned 
with them. Many of the verses are also new, but most of 
them are unfortunately as corrupt as the English songs. In 
a number of pieces there are references to London and 
“bonny Scotland ” that have survived the Atlantic passage ; 
but there are also traces of American environment. Thus 
Lord Rendal, who appears as a noble and tragic figure in 
the best English versions, figures in the Appalachians as 
Jimmy Randolph, and declares that he will leave to his 
father, in one version, “‘ my horses, my buggies, mother,” 
and in another “my mules and wagons,” while one song 
represents his fatal meal to have been “ cold pic and cold 
coffee ”—these words being sung to a musical phrase which 
is really exquisitely touching. But in spite of variations of 
this kind, the general tone, manner and diction of the songs 
are identical with those collected in England, and make a 
valuable addition to them for the present purpose of guessing 
at the real poetic value of folk-song in spite of its dilapidation. 

It is an excellent feature in this book that the number of 
songs given exceeds the number of ballads—by more, indeed, 
than the actual classification shows, for some of those given 
as ballads would obviously come more justly under the 
heading of songs. The effect of the influence of ballads on 
literary poetry is often to produce “fakes” of varying 
merit ; but the influence of “ folk ” songs, a later and more 
personal development, has generally produced, in the few 
cases in which it has been exercised, a fresher and simpler 
form of lyrical expression. Unfortunately, in the Appala- 
chians, as in England, the songs are rather more degraded 
than the ballads, possibly because they have no fixed narra- 
tives to keep tradition in the straight line. But there are 
here and there flashes of lyrical beauty, from which it is 
possible to divine what was the excellence of this poetry 
when it was in the comparatively pure state of the ballads 
collected by Perey and Scott. Mr. Sharp calls attention to 
the poetic merit of some of these songs, and his literary judg- 
ment is certainly not at fault. He quotes one really touching 
verse : 

When I see your babe a-laughing, 

It makes me think of your sweet face ; 
But when I see your babe a-crying, 

It makes me think of my disgrace. 


And three more, from another piece, in which the quaint- 
nesses are inessential and the lyric feeling of the highest 
excellence : 


When your heart was mine, true love, 

And your head lay on my breast, 
You could make me believe by the falling of your arm 
That the sun rose up in the west. 





There’s many a girl can go all round about 
And hear the small birds sing, 

And many a girl that stays at home alone 
And rocks the cradle and spin. 


There’s many a star that shall jingle in the west, 
There’s many a leaf below, 

There’s many a damn will light upon a man 
For serving a poor girl so. 

The assumption that the songs are of later origin than the 
ballads is, of course, only an assumption; but it would be 
easy to defend it by a priori arguments. It seems natural 
to suppose that their personal character springs from a more 
self-conscious stage of development ; and, whatever may be 
the case with the ballads, I cannot bring myself to believe 
that the songs are not of individual authorship. This sup- 
position takes away from one section of folk-poetry, at least, 
the mysterious and quasi-magical attributes with which 
some of its admirers have invested it, and puts it into its 
proper place in the development of English verse. I can see 
no difficulty in believing that there existed during the height 
of the Middle Ages, and later, generations of lyricists who 
remained anonymous merely because opportunities for 
named authorship did not exist. These lyricists were diverted 
from oral tradition to print by a purely mechanical cause in 
the Elizabethan age; and they were simultaneously in- 
fluenced by the “literary” poetry already practised in 
Provence, Italy and France. But they did not all leave 
anonymity ; nor did they all lose the folk-song tone. There 
are many Elizabethan pieces, such as Greensleeves and Nashe’s 
songs, which hesitate on the “imaginary line” between 
“literary ” and “ popular” poctry. There is at least one 
verse in this book— 

Awake ! awake! you drowsy sleeper, 
Awake ! awake ! it’s almost day ; 
How can you lie and sleep and slumber 

And your true love going far away ? 


—which has a distinctly Elizabethan ring about it. It is a 
tenable theory that the extraordinary freshness, vigour and 
brilliance of Elizabethan song-writing may have been a 
result of the first mingling of the “literary” with the 
‘“* popular’ manner, producing in a whole generation of 
poets an effect somewhat similar to that which was produced 
in Goethe by a similar cause. The importance of the music 
of the Elizabethan song may also point to contact with the 
old tradition. 

Let it be assumed then that the fragments which the 
musical collectors have rescued represent a body of fine 
poetry, fairly comparable with that of the Elizabethan song- 
writers. What is the task which would confront the modern 
Burns or Scott whose assistance Mr. Sharp so despairingly 
invokes ? His task would be, I am afraid, impossible. He 
would find exquisite stanzas afloat in the most incongruous 
surroundings, such as the “ Cuckoo ” verse, which appears 
constantly without any particular relevance to its context : 

The cuckoo is a fine bird, 
He sings as he flies, 
He brings us good tidings 
And he tells us no lies. 
He sucks the sweet flowers 
To make his voice clear, 
And the more he sings ** Cuckoo ” 
The summer draws near. 
He would also find stanzas beginning finely with : 
The ripest apple’s soonest rotten, 
and ending in the flattest corruption with : 
As by experience it is known. 
He would find whole pieces which are almost perfect, such as 
The Unquiet Grave, which begins : 
Cold blows the wind to my true love, 
And gently drops the rain. 


I never had but one sweetheart 
And in greenwood she lies slain, 
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and continues on the same level to the end. He would also 
find pieces which are throughout on the level of 
I stayed away six weeks 
And it caused her to complain. 
She wrote me a letter saying : 

Come back again, 

O come back again, 
and in which the thing he would be searching for would 
still be faintly and maddeningly perceptible. Out of these 
elements it would be his business to make a body of poetry 
equal in excellence and betraying nowhere the touch of the 
sophisticated literary versifier. An impossible task! But 
it may still be possible, by very careful editing, to 
produce a collection which will give an impression of 
what might have been; and the sooner this task is 
undertaken the better. It would involve considerable 
labour and trouble, for the principal collections are 
in manuscript ; but I am convinced that it would reward the 
enthusiast, and not only enlarge the stock of poetic beauty, 
but also exercise an admirable influence on contemporary 
and future poetry. The devoted editor must be a man free 
from all antiquarian and scientific preoccupations, and he 
must also have a certain amount of courage; for the most 
maddening thing that the modern emulant of Burns will find 
is that all the printed collections of folk-song are mercilessly 


bowdlerised. 
EpWarb SHANKS. 


TO HIMSELF GROWING OLD 


Content you, son of man, 
Nor hunt beyond your gate ; 
Keep fill’d your porridge-pan, 
And ask no other fate 
Of the Sacristan, 
Death, but come not too late. 


If the Gods grant you this, 

To work while lasts the light, 
Having your true love’s kiss 

For balm upon the night— 
Guerdon that is 

Any man to requite. 


Contentment and good health 
You had to serve your wit, 

A woman swect for wealth, 
Children to add to it; 

So, rich by stealth, 
You and the world were quit. 


You rang your batch of rhyme 
With love for underflow ; 
A time to grow, a time 
You had to make to grow; 
An hour at prime, 
And now ‘tis time to go. 


What more need you to bind 
Or hoard upon a shelf? 
The Gods gave you the mind 

To forage for yourself ; 
And, seeking, find 
More ponderable pelf. 


You had the uxorious eye 
Which woos the universe 
To make a marriage-tie 
For better or for worse, 
Whose progeny 
Your heart receiv’d to nurse ; 


You held him for a clod 

Who saw not every bell 
Of crocus breaking sod 

As past the tongue to tell, 
Which only God 

Knew for no miracle ; 


And thought him worse than dark 

Who with dull ears and eyes 
Could heed the soaring lark 

Spray with clear song the skies, 
Or watch to his are 

The golden sun arise. 


So pass’d your round of days 
From morn to shut of eve 
That you found much to praise, 
And had some to receive— 

Now few delays 
Before you take your leave! 


What more? To fold the hands, 
Your work-hour over and done, 
Knowing you leave your lands 
The better for your son; 
Thankful he stands 
To reap what you have won. 


Maurice HEWLETT. 


AT A JUNCTION 


os AM going by the 3.20 to ——. At which platform 
I does it come in?” 


I fear I must have inadvertently spoken as. 


though in a sense the little junction belonged to me (waiving 
very nicely, of course, any particular privileges that might 
possibly attach to that position), for the porter stopped 
trundling a resounding milk-can and eyed me sardonically. 
“You're not,” he said. “It only runs Saturdays.” 
This was a blow! It wrecked the afternoon, or rather 
the early evening, which is a still more charming hour for 
a walk. Had I been alone,tI should have borne it with 
equanimity, for I am not a philosopher on paper for nothing, 
and anything short of the toothache.... But I thought of 
my companion warming her toes in the waiting-room. 


As it was, I was outraged, and put a series of questions 


rather testily. Yes, there was no help for it. We should 
have to wait. Why are country junctions always situated 
at such dull spots? Call this the country ?—a broad, 
grey road ran between dripping, well-cropped hedges 
and fields, only interesting to cows. It was not a C ockney’s 
idea of country, at any rate. An electric tram would not 
have spoilt it. I went back to the waiting-room. 

“ Here’s a blow,” I said. “That train is a Saturday 
train. We shall have to wait for the next; and it is so 
slow we must give up walking, and drive with the luggage 
if we are not to keep dinner waiting.” 
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“But surely you looked out the train, didn’t you?” 
she exclaimed. 

“Of course I did; or rather you did.” 

“T did!” 

“Yes. I remember the little mark you made with your 
nail opposite it. We both looked it out; that’s how the 
mistake happened. Such investigations must be carried 
through in solitude to have any scientific value whatever.” 

For a moment she still looked as though all that was 
required to dispel a ridiculous misapprehension was to 
go out and shake the porter; then the expression which 
betokens recognition of reality settled on her face. 

“What a miserable fire!” she said. And, after a pause, 
“Is there anything to see about here?” 

“There is,” I said, “a carthorse caked with mud two 
fields off. Shall we go?” 

She dug the poker into the coal-dust, and a thick, slow 
cloud of yellow smoke curled up the chimney. 

“It is incombustible,” I said. ‘Our walk would have 
been entirely through woods except for one shoulder of down.”’ 

This elicited no reply. 

“When do you think the war will end?” I asked. And 
she replied, ** To-morrow.” 

Then silence was resumed. 

“ Do you realise,” I said at last, * that if either of us had 
been alone here each would have been less bored ? ” 

“In so far as you speak for yourself,” she replied, “ your 
remark is insulting; and if you are sincere in thinking 
you speak also for me, it ought to have been too painful 
to make.” 

“You do not allow for the detachment of the intellect,” 
I pleaded. “ And it is my turn to be hurt, for that detach- 
ment is my only charm.” 

“You are too modest—and too conceited.” 

“Yes,” I sighed. “I am often modest; but the devil 
is in it I usually know when I am.” 

“There you are!” 

“Oh, so do you, so do you—about yourself. But to 
continue. If either of us had been alone, we could have 
sat still or paced the platform and thought. And if you 
had not succeeded in actually thinking, then what castles 
in the air you might have eventually raised! Even had 
you begun with quite humble beginnings, say a delightful 
conversation with someone, before the train came in you 
might easily have had time to save England by your efforts 
and Europe by your example. Of course you would have 
described the process afterwards as being ‘ horribly bored.’ 
I can hear you, while being embraced by our hostess, 
expatiating in the exaggerated language which is the most 
serious wsthetic blemish of your delightfully human set 
upon ‘the tortures of boredom’ you had suffered—‘ the 
agony’ it was. But apart from exaggeration, it would 
have not been true. ‘Bored’ and alone you will have 
often to be; therefore I shall be doing you a service if I 
can persuade you not to label certain experiences as pains, 
because they are not the same as those that can be enjoyed 
in company.” 

At this point I cleared my throat and stood up. 

“You are not going to deliver a lecture, are you?’ 
she said, looking at me suspiciously on purpose. 

“Yes; Tam. That is precisely what I am going to do.” 
And in a spirit of bravado I took the tumbler from the 
yellowing water-bottle, at which perhaps lips had never 
refreshed themselves before, and drank a sip. “ Yes; 
Iam. But to make it more exciting I will begin with 
the peroration: ‘In Boredom all philosophy began ; 
in Boredom, poetry; in Boredom, common-sense.’ Why 
do the sentiments of the pre-eminently social turn so readily 
to the philosophy of vanity ? Because, unhappy ones, they 
fly to the restoring arms of Boredom. 

“Why does their brilliancy disappoint, when it ceases to 


b 


dazzle, those who keep about them something of the un- 
accommodating seriousness of youth ? Because the talkers 
are light in temperament or weak in intellect? No; a 
hundred times, no. Because they do not seek inspiration 
at its source, Boredom. In hours of Boredom alone are laid 
those dark deposits of experience which relieve the shallow 
glitter of conversation. Boredom is the matrix of the 
pearl...” TI was interrupted. 

“You are trying hard to be brilliant now yourself—or 
perhaps you are deliberately trying to bore me?” she 
added, smiling maliciously. “ Your praise of Boredom is 
the old dodge of calling something by another name and 
then discoursing about it as though it was the thing the 
name belongs to. It makes, you are quite right, disap- 
pointing conversation—and exasperating reading.” 

I cried out that she was putting tin-tacksin the soup, as 
usual, But I had to admit there was something in this 
criticism. “* Still, remember, you have been listening to a 
peroration. Even statesmen allow themselves to talk a 
little nonsense right at the very end of the tail of a speech. 
What came before was much more sensible and quite 
commonplace. I can put it in a nutshell. It was this— 
illustrated, of course—that the sensation in solitude which 
people shunned as boredom was often really the preliminary 
process of beginning to think, an uncasiness due to a pre- 
monition of perplexity and pain, and the fear that the mind 
might get out of hand and discover, well, all sorts of things 
it would be impossible quite to forget again. One might 
even discover what was really important and what was 
not. And then the confusion!” 

We went on to discuss the latest theories of mental 
hygiene, of the effects of repression, of burying wants, 
memories, unaccommodating facts. Madness, according to 
psychologists now, when it had no discoverable organic 
cause, was the result of trying to get rid of some painful 
tension of the mind, by forgetting something or pretending 
something else to that purpose ; he who cowers down into a 
warm nest of dreams may get so shivery-sensitive that he 
cannot come out into the open air again or only move a 
poor, shuflling, pretending ghost among the interests of 
the common world. We came to wondering what the men 
and women would be like when this science of the mind, 
this hygiene of the soul, was thoroughly explored and ex- 
pounded. Would they all possess the imposing plainness of 
great men? Would they be too plain and too alike? 
Would one ever meet anyone in whom one could lose one’s 
way as in a wood? And would that be any serious loss ? 
Perhaps the germ of the great revolution, compared with 
which any social revolution was only like changing into 
more comfortable clothes, lay in these tentative inquiries. 
Perhaps—we were getting so speculatively fantastic that 
we were reminded suddenly by contrast of the train, and 
issued forth to find it. 

“That train went ten minutes ago,” said the sardonic 
porter. 

When we had recovered a little from dismay, “* My only 
consolation is,” I said—“ and it can be, I am afraid, only 
a ridiculously small one to you—is that this has reminded 
me of something in favour of boredom I should never have 
thought of otherwise. Now if we had only remained bored 
we should have caught that train. It is owing to men’s 
immense capacity for boredom that so much that is of 
practical importance in the world gets done at all. Is that 
remark any consolation? No.” 

“What shall we do?” she said. “We must send a 
telegram.” 

“Yes; and I think while waiting for the next train we 
had better play that game of not stepping on the cracks 
of the platform pavement. Mind, the accidental cracks 
count just as much as the divisions between the stones.” 

Desmond MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HEN Mr. Max Beerbohm produced a volume of 
caricatures entitled The Poet’s Corner, he thought 
he could best represent Coleridge by showing him 

laying down the law at an originally festive board, his rapt 
eyes shining upwards, oblivious of the fact that his com- 
panions are all snoring hard, with their mouths open and their 
cheeks on each other’s shoulders. Coleridge’s proclivities 
as a talker are, of course, notorious; everybody has heard 
of the dialogue between him and Lamb: “ I think, Charles, 
that you never heard me preach.”’ ‘“* My dear boy, I never 
heard you do anything else.” The fact that his T'able Talk 
—which was first published in 1885 by his nephew, Henry 
Nelson Coleridge—has not been very widely read in this 
generation may be due to a misapprehension of these stories. 
For Coleridge, though he often talked boringly and incom- 
prehensibly, usually talked for too long, and invariably 
monopolised what only a fantastic courtesy could call a 
conversation, was at his best one of the best talkers on 
record. 


The last reprint of the Table Talk with which I am ac- 
quainted is that (1884) in Henry Morley’s Universal Library, 
a most interesting series much handicapped by the criminal 
smallness of its print. A new edition has now been pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. It includes, as 
Morley’s reprint did not include, Coleridge’s Omniana 
(contributed to an 1812 volume of Southey’s) and supple- 
mentary Table Talk from Alsop’s Recollections of 1836. 
By way of preface there appears H. N. C.’s original intro- 
duction and a paper written in 1886 for the St. James’s 
Gazette by Coventry Patmore. Patmore remarks that 
Coleridge’s table talk was his best prose work; the finest 
thoughts in his books “shine only as the more lustrous 
points of luminous nebuli, in his recorded conversations 
glitter as brightly and distinctly as stars in a frosty night.” 


Patmore’s quotations are mostly political quotations 
selected because they fortified his own convictions, 
e.g.: 


I have never known a trader in philanthropy who was not wrong 
in heart somewhere or other. Individuals so distinguished are 
usually unhappy in their family relations—men not benevolent or 
beneficent to individuals, but almost hostile to them, yet lavishing 
money and labour and time on the race, the abstract notion. The 
cosmopolitism which does not spring out of, and blossom upon, 
the deep-rooted stem of nationality or patriotism, is a spurious 
and rotten growth. 


The first part of this is rather too sweeping a generalisation, 
but the truth about almost all politicians in all ages reposes 
in another : 
See how triumphant in debate and in action O’Connell is! Why ? 
Because he asserts a broad principle, and acts up to it, rests all 


his body on it, and has faith in it. Our ministers—true Whigs 
in that—have faith in nothing but expedients de die in diem. 


But it is misleading to fasten particularly on his political 
remarks, for almost every subject in this world and the 
other was canvassed by him and he had an amazing faculty 
for linking up subjects not commonly associated and drawing 
illustrations from the most surprising sources. 


* * * 


I may give a few examples of some of the kinds of things 
he said: 





A rogue is a roundabout fool. 

Our theatres—Drury Lane and Covent Garden—are fit for 
nothing: they are too large for acting, and too small for a 
bull-fight. 

The Reformation in the sixteenth century narrowed Reform. As 
soon as men began to call themselves names, all hope of further 
amendment was lost. 

The best way to bring a clever young man who has become 
sceptical and unsettled to reason, is to make him feel something in 
any way. Love, if sincere and unworldly, will, in nine cases out 
of ten, bring him to a sense and assurance of something real and 
actual ; and that sense alone will make him think to a sound purpose, 
instead of dreaming that he is thinking. 


There are hundreds of Coleridge’s acutest literary judgments 
in these pages; and in few, I think, would the common 
sense of posterity differ from him. There are also some 
excellent light poems (including two on the bad smells of 
Cologne) and many anecdotes. I would recommend this 
book to anyone who is not too lazy to think, but likes to do 
his thinking without systematic solemnity. 


A correspondent in China, noting a reference I made to 
School Magazines, sends me some numbers of The Yellow 
Dragon, the magazine of Queen’s College, Hongkong. Most 
of the boys appear to be Chinese, and East meets West 
pretty intimately in the school chronicles. The form is the 
usual form; there is a Latin poem, there are accounts of 
football matches and a chess tournament ; but after much 
that is familiar one suddenly comes across the announce- 
ment that the Headmaster has received the following letter 
from a gentleman apologising for the absence of two boys 
from school : 

Dear Sir,—Having instantly received the awful tidings that 
Cheuk Yuk Ling, in class Full 3 A and Cheuk Yuk Tat, in class 7, 
have been both kidnapped by thieves when visiting their ancestors’ 
tombs, I beg you to kindly grant them a few days of absence as they 
will be ransomed in a short time. As soon as they are freed they 
will attend to school. 


Curiously, another correspondent in China sends me almost 
simultaneously two cuttings from the Central China Post. 
One of them is a notice which could have appeared nowhere 
in the world but in that suavest of countries : 


To CarpPet Buyers. 

Mr. Tien Chun-chien of the Tien Chang Carpet Company, No. 36 
San Teh Li, French Concession, begs to request his patrons to call 
before nine in the morning or after half-past four in the afternoon 
when he will have the pleasure of attending to them personally, 
as he fears that they may be overcharged by his assistants. 


But the other is, unhappily, merely an Oriental version of a 
universal tragic story. It is a letter to the Editor; it Is 
headed “ Yangtze Scenery and Japanese Advertisements ” ; 
and it is one more proof of the readiness of the Japanese to 
imitate the worst features of our commercial civilisation. 


It runs: 


HonovurasLe Mistrer,—My friend have tell me just now you 
like that Japan pill notices in hills of Ichang. Any man can under- 
stood that pill notice in hills most highest unreason, certainly for 
cause that pills very perhaps wholesome I don’t know for bloods 
and other internal juices of the interior body. Pill notice in hill 
very much confounded, walking men (and otherwise women) travel- 
ling in hills so can perspect the views. More proper can put Japan 
pill notice in bath rooms I think so very much. With you much 
kindness—Yours very friendly, 
P. Z. Tone. 


Wuchang, Aug. 31st. 


My heart bleeds for Ichang. 
Sotomon EAacLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Challenge to Sirius. By Surma Kaye-Smiru. Nisbet. 
6s. net. 


The Safety Candle. By E. S. Stevens. Cassell. 6s. 


The Rayner-Slade Amalgamation. By S. S. FLercuer. 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


The Challenge to Sirius is a very good book, but the 
fact takes some finding out. Or perhaps it is only that 
I am peculiarly ill-qualified to judge a book which begins 
as The Challenge to Sirius begins. There is a whole type 
and school of novel which deals with the primitive passions 
of rustics, which dwells on crudity, earthiness, violence, 
and in which there is always at least one farmer who beats 
his sons, or his daughters, or his wife, or all of them, with 
a waggon-whip. This type, this school, afflicts me with 
an ennui so acute, so desperate, that only by the strongest 
effort of will can I read on at all. To say that it “ bores 
me stiff’ gets nearer the mark than any less colloquial 
phrase, but even that is a miserable understatement. 
Boredom is a negative state; but my boredom when I 
have to read this sort of thing has the positiveness, without 
the energy, of inarticulate exasperation. It does not 
make me want to scream and kick; it makes me want to 
throw up the whole adventure of life. It desolates me. 
It stops the clock of all my moral being. And why? Is 
it just a personal and unpardonable idiosyncrasy? Or 
is it a subconscious detection of the artificial? It is 
certainly no objection to our old friend Nature; Nature 
I love, and, next to Nature, Art. If I could really get, 
from the sort of novel I am thinking about, the sense of 
earth, the quality of the soil—as one gets them, say, in 
a single famous line of James Lee’s Wife—I should be well 
content. But I cannot for the life of me believe in these 
farmers with their waggon-whips. They seem to me not 
primitive characters, but secondary characteristics. They 
savour not of mud, but of Mudie’s. They are a literary 
convention. To read about them is not to return to Nature 
—it is only to take a return-ticket. 

So the first part of The Challenge to Sirius presented 
itself to me as a well-nigh insuperable obstacle. Over 
and over again I have tried it, and over and over again 
abandoned it. But at last I have forced my way through, 
and been rewarded. When, somewhere about the sixtieth 
page, Frank Rainger, who has been brought up in a farmer’s 
house in the Isle of Oxney, departs for London to become 
a journalist, the fun begins. And when, somewhere about 
page 200, he goes to America to fight in the Civil War, 
one begins to be conscious of an almost bewildering force, 
and of a most illuminating tenderness. After the Civil 
War is over there are still sixty pages of print and a great 
many years of Frank’s life to tackle ; but by this time the 
author has frankly abandoned all hope of proportion, 
and one reads without surprise: ‘“ Frank stayed with 
Father Cristobal in the forest pueblo of Ziexin for eleven 
years.” It might be urged, of course, that life itself is 
disproportionate, that there are hours which emotion 
lengthens out into an age, and years which shrink into the 
compass of an hour. But I cannot quite feel that Miss 
Kaye-Smith has measured her art against life and made 
it tally. I incline to think that those eleven years are 
polished off in a few pages simply in order that sufficient 
time may have elapsed in England to prepare, for Frank, 
a certain kind of return. The truth is, that Miss Kaye- 
Smith’s mind is too rich, too full of knowledge and various 
interest ; she cannot handle all her material, but that does 
not prevent her from putting it all in. What is a “ forest 
pueblo” ? And did you know that Ziexin was in Yucatan ? 


My previous knowledge of Yucatan is confined to the short, 
but stimulating, life-history of Mr. Belloc’s aunt, 


Who bought a python from a man, 
To keep it for a pet. 


Sometimes, though, Miss Kaye-Smith’s knowledge is open 
to correction, even by my ignorance. She treats well of 
literary and journalistic London in the late ‘forties and 
early ‘fifties, but she surely gets one or two of her dates 
wrong. Of Frank’s friend (this is just before 1850) we 
read : 
Now and then he would come down to Wittersham full of glowing 
tales of the gay and glorious life he led in town, his tongue tripping 
with great names—Thackeray and Dickens and Currer Bell, 


Macaulay and Martineau, Mackay’s fame, Lytton’s genius, and 
the promise of rising stars, John Nichol and Amelia Opie. 


Now, Amelia Opie was a well-known writer when Macaulay 
was a little tiny boy, and when Martineau was not born 
at all; and by 1840 she had, I believe, come to the end 
of her literary output. 

But these are details. Granted dullness in the beginning, 
and formlessness throughout, still the richness, the force, 
the range of interest and sympathy, the vividness of certain 
scenes, the delicacy of certain bits of characterisation, 
the largeness of conception, the verisimilitude of detail— 
above all, the almost epic quality of the part which deals 
with the Civil War—make this a very remarkable novel. 
It has in it the makings of three or four novels, all good— 
some of them, probably, better than The Challenge to Sirius 
itself. 

I should like to quote from the descriptions of the Civil 
War; but no short quotation could give any idea of 
the power, the terrible intimacy and directness, of those 
descriptions. I choose rather a passage in which the 
lessons of Frank’s life are summed up in his thought when, 
after prolonged and intense emotional experience, he has 
drifted into peace : 


He saw his life as a very good thing, and he saw happiness, towards 
which that life had always consciously or unconsciously struggled , 
as merely a relative good. The real stuff of life was experience, 
in which sorrow and fear and disaster had as important a part to 
play as beauty and joy. The idea that happiness is the object 
and crown of a man’s life was just a primitive illusion, and he had 
passed beyond it now. He saw his life as good, because it had been 
full and rich, though its chief sports were anguish and sorrow. 
Life justified itself. It might be cruel, treacherous, ironic, but 
it was life, and pain was as much a part of it as joy. 


There is nothing new in that philosophy. But to have 
written a novel in which that philosophy is made concrete 
and vital, to have presented in fiction the urgency of fact, 
to have ranged over experience to the extremes of joy and 
sorrow, and almost everywhere to have been adequate 
to the experience—this is an achievement so considerable 
that it would be difficult to praise it too highly. Let me 
repeat, and insist, that The Challenge to Sirius is a remarkable 
book. 

The theme of The Safety Candle is not a new one. A 
man marries a woman older than himself, and, in spite 
of the strongest efforts of loyalty, slips into love with 
someone younger. There is jealousy, but also there is 
idealism, and the author shows no small skill in the delinea- 
tion of conflicting passions and spiritual reconciliations. 
There is much in the story over and above the central 
theme— incident, sometimes violent and sometimes simple, 
natural conversation, and local colour, always well done, 
of various localities. And yet with it all The Safety Candle 
is not very good ; probably the defect is that there seems no 
compelling purpose in it; one cannot easily believe that 
the author wrote it as an imperative means of self- 
expression. This is true of most novels, and The Safety 
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Candle must rank fairly high among novels of its kind ; 
but its author has done better. 

Mr. Fletcher is a skilful weaver of murder mysteries, and 
has a graceful style. The sort of problem which we are 
“up against” in The Rayner-Slade Amalgamation may 
be gauged from the following specimen, taken almost at 
random : 

“Is it very likely that a woman who'd stolen two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds’ worth of stuff from an hotel would wire 
back to its manager, giving her address, for the sake of a shoe buckle , 
even one set with diamonds ? ” 

With such pretty little incidentals are the main horrors 
set about. All detective-stories, except those that are 
works of genius, are much of a pattern, but The Rayner-Slade 
Amalgamation does the pattern well. 

GERALD GouLp. 


NOTHING LIKE LEATHER 


The Romance of Commerce. By H. Gorpon SELFRIDGF. 
John Lane. 10s. 6d. net. 

It has been said that it is impossible for any man to 
write altogether ill when he writes out of a full heart upon 
his hobby; and Mr. Gordon Selfridge’s hobby, it would 
appear, is the absorbing occupation of selling things. He 
has been able to produce, therefore, a heart-cry and a 
self-revelation in nearly four hundred pages which make 
much better reading than might have been expected. This 
is, no doubt, a judgment delivered in a somewhat patronising 
tone; but men of business have so many chances of 
patronising men of letters, and the reverse so seldom occurs, 
that we are not disposed to forgo the opportunity. We 
hesitate a little only because a sneaking suspicion remains 
that Mr. Selfridge’s air of simple enthusiasm may conceal 
a guileful desire to sell his book, with the rest, that would 
not be out of place in the heart of any professional author, 
At all events, the desire to see it displayed may lead him 
to visit the book department in his own store, which he 
can certainly never have seen. 

He opens with the Chinese, whom he admires as the 
first great traders of the world, though they were so unpro- 
gressive as to forget the use of movable types, and though 
they actually did not think of inventing the department 
store. He then skips nimbly through Phoenicia, Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Greece and alights in Venice—where he 
feels thoroughly at home. He contrasts the wisdom of 
the Republic with that of the Crusaders, who were such 
fools as to go out themselves with arms in their hands 
to rescue the Holy Places. ‘“ Theirs,” he says, “ was the 
generous, but headlong, ardour of undisciplined youth ; 
hers the foresight and prudence of maturity. . The 
Venetians, who knew that nothing can be had in this world 
without paying for it, preferred to pay with their own 
good coin rather than with the life-blood of their sons.” 
After this promising beginning it is disappointing to find 
that Mr. Selfridge thinks that the Fourth Crusade “ belongs 
rather to a military than a commercial chronicle,” and 
that he omits all mention of its entertaining preliminary, 
the siege of Zara. It is probable that some of the more 
ardent and headlong of the Crusaders, who found themselves 
entangled in these episodes, had something to say on the 
**romance of commerce” which might well have found a 
place in this book. 

After Venice, Mr. Selfridge moves, by way of Lorenzo 
de Medici, to the Fuggers of Augsburg ; and he is particularly 
good when he is contemplating the history of great business 
houses. The names of the Fuggers, the Medici, the De la 
Poles, and the Mitsui family of Japan fill him with such 
thoughts as are provoked in other romanticists by the 


*. 


names of the Plantagencts, the Stuarts, and the Bourbons ; 
and he seems not widely wrong in his suggestion that there 
may be as much romance in the story of hereditary money- 
lending as in the story of hereditary monarchy. It is a great 
pity that he should have avoided the Rothschilds, saying 
only, very truthfully but tantalisingly, that “the contro] 
exercised over European finance by this family is a matter 
on which much could be written by those in a position to 
know the facts.’ He reaches the culmination of this side 
of his subject in a chapter called “Trade and English 
Aristocracy,’’ one of the most diverting in the book. A 
footnote states that the chapter “has been prepared for 
the author by one thoroughly informed upon this intricate, 
but interesting, subject,” and we are inclined to imagine 
that the modest and obliging gentleman thus referred 
to must be Mr. William Bailey, whese hobby was the collec- 
tion of such facts as are here recorded. However this 
may be, it is impossible to believe that Mr. Bailey did more 
than collect facts to be written up by Mr. Selfridge, who 
is genuinely inspired by the honours which England has 
bestowed on her business men. He finds romance in 
the fact that the viscounty of Hambleden arose out of 
railway bookstalls, that Lord St. Aldwyn is descended 
from Robert Hicks, a Bristol merchant, that Lord Goschen 
was a banker and the grandson of a Leipzig publisher, 
that there are four “ ennobled brewers,”’ and that “ tobacco, 
the natural concomitant of beer, has recently brought a 
peerage and two baronetcies to the family of Wills.” He 
remarks also that ‘Schuster, Waechter, Wernher, 
Montefiore, and Goldsmid . . . figure on the roll of baronets ” 
—a good example of the effective use of proper names 
in poetic prose. The reader will doubtless remember 
an interesting parallel in a poem by Mr. Belloc, which 
was, by the way, appropriately enough addressed to a 
member of the House of Lords. 

One point which arises immediately from a survey of 
the whole book is that the romance of commerce lies, so 
far as Mr. Selfridge is concerned at all events, wholly in 
the business of buying and selling and in the rewards earned 
by those who perform these exercises to their own advantage. 
It has been suggested in recent years that the operations 
of exchange and distribution have not been given due 
weight in the accepted systems of political economy. But 
Mr. Selfridge’s peroration more than redresses the balance : 


What, then, are we here for? What is, or should be, the goa] 
in life? and what occupation, what effort, most surely leads us 
to that goal? ... WORK, good, hard, honest work will achieve 
almost any material thing in this world, and work may be delightful, 
noble, exhilarating, fascinating. Work may be full of excitement, 
of satisfaction, of joy and happiness. Work may be directed in a 
thousand channels, but of all golden chances, of all departments 
of endeavour, none, none presents such infinite and kaleidoscopic, 
always changing opportunities as does that broadest, surest field 
of effort called COMMERCE—a field yielding its rich harvest in 
quick response to well-directed energy—a field to be looked upon, 
if we will, as surrounded with beautiful flowers, fragrant always 
with wonderful Romance. 


This recalls to us the fact that it took considerable historical 
effort to penetrate through the romantic glory of Richard 
Lion-heart, the Black Prince, and Henry V. to the valour 
and the sufferings of the humbler soldiers on whom their 
glory was founded. We fear that it will require as much 
effort in the future to penetrate behind the fortunes of 
Mr. Selfridge’s new commercial kings and barons and to 
reach the labours of the workmen who make the articles 
which commerce handles. And if the mere circulation of 
money is the important part of commerce, other figures 
might have been admitted besides those whom we find here. 
Casanova, for example, did not differ very much from John 
Law, except that hisFoperations were less disastrously 


ambitious. 
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The most seriously interesting chapter in the book is 
the last, in which Mr. Selfridge describes the organisation 
of a department store. This cannot be made, of course, 
as Mr. Selfridge wishes to make it, the “ representative 
business of the twentieth century”; but its organisation 
as described here is really a model of system combined 
with common sense, and brings one almost to the opinion 
that the Civil Service really has something to learn from 
private business. There are apparently seven heads of 
departments—the managers of Incoming Merchandise, 
Sales, Counting House, Expense, Staff, Systems, and 
Building and Equipment. The fourth, fifth, and sixth 
of these invite particular attention. The manager of 
Expense might seem to correspond to the Finance Secretary 
of a Government office, but differs from him in the important 
particular that he has no executive functions, but merely 
watches and advises, execution in finance being entrusted 
to the manager of the Counting House. The manager of 
Staff is important in the wide extent of his functions and 
powers. The manager of Systems is remarkable in his 
mere existence; for it is his business first of all to think 
out, and then to supervise the working of, all procedure 
and methods. There is a man, that is to say, in the modern 
department store who is paid specifically for taking thought ; 
and we are of the opinion that, even if no institution with 
the present aims of the department store can find a place 
in the ideal organisation of the community, that singular 
functionary, the manager of Systems, both can and should. 
There is much to enjoy as well as much to laugh at in 
Mr. Selfridge’s genial and high-spirited book; but there 
is nothing which provides so much food for reflection as 
the manager of Systems. We may remark in conclusion 
that the illustrations are unusually varied and good. 


ABOUT THE WAR 


Letters to Helen. By Keirn Henperson. Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. net. 


Six Women and the Invasion. By GaprieLte and 
MARGUERITE YERTA. With a Preface by Mrs. HumPpuRY 
Warp. Macmillan. 6s. net. 


A Roumanian Diary. By Lapy Kennarp. Heinemann. 
5s. net. 


The Black Man’s Part inthe War. By Srr Harry Jounston. 
Simpkin, Marshall. 1s. 6d. net. 


The God of Battles. By the Rev. E. C. Crosser, C.F., D.S.O. 
Longmans. ls. net. 


To the Italian Armies. By Jutes Desrr&f® and Ricuarp 
DuprerReux. Fisher Unwin. 6d. 

Germany at Bay. By Masor Hatpane Macraun. With 
an Introduction by Fretp-Marsnat THE VISCOUNT 
Frencu. Cassell. 6s. net. 


These seven books and pamphlets, lying together upon 
a table, are a little pathetic, so clearly marked are they 
with the symptoms of a quick mortality; and yet when 
we had finished reading them and set them out in a row 
(in order to note price and publisher), suddenly they were 
transfigured by the radiance of a reflected immortality. 
Two years hence they will each live in no man’s memory 
except their authors’, and even the material volumes 
will probably have been repulped into other and no less 
ephemeral books. But two hundred years hence? Then, 
when our passions and prejudices have been buried with 
us, if these books and nothing more lay together upon the 
table of an historian of genius, he might repulp them 
spiritually, and so they would be reborn immortal. Certainly 
in no other crises of the world have men laid up such rich 





stores of the raw material of historical works of genius. 
And the right way, we believe, to read Mr. Keith Henderson, 
the Mesdames Yerta, Lady Kennard, and the Rev. E. Crosse 
is in the spirit, if possible, of the historian who will not 
be born for 175 years. In Mr. Henderson’s book the 
historian will get at least a real glimpse of the fighting 
line in France and the movings hither and thither of a 
cavalry regiment, in and out of shell-fire, during 1916. 
It is a real glimpse, because Mr. Henderson, who is a pro- 
fessional artist, has the artist’s power of seeing things, 
and is also sufficiently a writer to be able to describe what 
he sees. The kindliness, the humour and good-humour, 
the silences and reserves, even the innocent sentimentalities 
will add something to the value of the volume as a document. 
The only things which, we are afraid, will be passed over 
as too innocently pretty are Mr. Henderson’s little paintings. 
The two French ladies transport us vividly to a French 
village in the territory occupied by the Germans. Naturally 
here there is little or no kindliness, humour, good-humour, 
or silence ; but as a study in the psychology of the invader 
and the invaded it has great interest and value. The 
six ladies themselves suffered no actual ill-treatment, but 
the general picture of the German as invader is one of 
harshness, pettiness, and stupidity. The historian, however, 
will probably note that when the invaded meets with good 
manners, courtesy, and kindliness in a Prussian officer, 
she is hardly fair to him. With Lady Kennard he will 
pass to Roumania—to Roumania before and after the fatal 
declaration of war. Once more he will obtain a vivid 
and a terrible picture. Lady Kennard’s is a diary of, for 
the most part, little and personal incidents, but those 
incidents clear up the mystery of the most mysterious 
catastrophe of the war. The picture of Bucharest in 
August, 1916, is one of light-hearted inefficiency and unpre- 
paredness oscillating into panic. The collapse of December 
followed logically ; but the unimaginable horrors of the 
panic-stricken population’s flight to Jassy can be dimly 
seen in this interesting diary. 

It is a relief to turn from this spectacle to the three 
pamphlets which are all cheerful. MM. Destrée and 
Dupierreux give little silhouettes of the Italian front in the 
rosy light of the victories which led to the failure of the 
Austrian Trentino offensive and the capture of Gorizia. 
Sir Harry Johnston shows us the amazing loyalty to Britain 
of the Black Man from the Gold Coast to the Basuto, from 
the Basuto to the Somali, and from Somaliland to the 
Pacific. Sir Harry takes the opportunity also of discoursing 
upon the philology and ethnography of Africa and of the 
British Empire’s duty to the African, subjects upon which 
he is always at his best, and which will, we are sure, be 
of great interest to the unborn historian. Perhaps, however, 
the Rev. E. C. Crosse’s book will be the most interesting 
of all to this historian as a study in twentieth-century 
psychology. Mr. Crosse describes his book as a discourse 
on “ the part God can play in this war.” It is written with 
great sincerity and simplicity, and seeks to prove that 
Christianity can do more than anything else to produce 
military devotion to duty and discipline. There is a most 
interesting discussion of the question as to what arm of the 
Service Christ would have joined had He “ chosen to become 
incarnate in the England that is fighting against Germany 
to-day.” ‘‘ Our Lord,” Mr. Crosse holds, “* would not have 
been a regimental stretcher-bearer,” nor a chaplain, and he 
gives his reasons for the view that He would have taken 
His place in the infantry, but would have refused to accept 
a decoration. 

The value of Major Macfall’s book to the unborn historian 
will consist in the fact that whereas the other six books 
present the war from the point of view of tactics, Major 
Macfall is concerned with its strategy. It is written for 
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the “‘ Man-in-the-Street.” Its chief value lies in its analysis 
and description of the German and French strategy in the 
first five months of the war. Major Macfall’s account is 
not the orthodox one, but it is at least intelligible, and he 
explains more reasonably than most strategical experts 
the French strategy in the invasion of Alsace and the 
German strategy in front of Paris and on the Marne. Major 
Macfall is less successful when he leaves his own subject, 
war, for that of peace. He seems to forget that whereas 
strategy is of the first importance in, and for, war, it is 
not so.in, and for, peace. It would be as absurd to take 
account only of strategical considerations in making peace 
as it would be to take account only of humanitarian or 
economic considerations in making war. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


Mrs. Humphry Ward. By SterHen Gwynn. Nisbet and Co. 
** Writers of the Day” Series. 1s. 3d. 


Mrs. Ward, Mr. Gwynn says, will go down to posterity 
as the writer who has known how to dramatise in an interest- 
ing fashion not so much the life as the intellectual tendencies 
of her own generation. “ The historian will turn to her to 
understand not what people were like, what they did, what 
they did not do, how they judged of conduct, but rather 
(in an age much marked by speculation) what they thought 
about.” “People” and “they” must be understood as 
referring more to the class of normal, sensible, reliable people 
with definite opinions than to the less normal, more sensitive 
and imaginative heretics who flit about the circumference 
of movements, or very often, in profound scepticism, avoid 
them altogether. She deals with some heresies, of course, 
but they must have acquired the size of tendencies, they 
must be claiming or about to claim general attention, before 
she notices them. She has lived so much at the official 
centre of things; her contact with politics has been—as 
Mr. Gwynn says—that of a Minister; with art, that of a 
Royal Academician ; with literature, that of an Oxford don. 
So that to those people who look upon official centres as 
places where experience of the ever-changing world is not 
registered until it is already a thing of the past, Mrs. Ward’s 
purview seems belated and limited. Such people take 
unkind delight in repeating what a distinguished relative 
of hers is said to have remarked upon the appearance of 
Robert Elsmere. “She has only got to where we all got 
forty years ago.” The sensation that Robert Elsmere made 
in 1888 was not, however, due to the fact that Mr. Gladstone 
reviewed it. People generally had not got to the stage of 
mental conflict depicted in it, “‘ forty years ago”’ ; they were 
only just reaching that stage,and Robert Elsmere reflected 
a characteristic tendency of the time. But this aspect of 
her work is outside literary criticism and has only to be noted 
here in connection with the fact that when Mrs. Ward started 
her career as a novelist her close contact with theological 
controversy and spiritual unrest had made her eminently 
capable of lecturing, supposing she had not had other gifts, 
upon the subject with which she dealt. That she had other 
gifts those who have read her books with interest know, 
the while they suspect that Mrs. Ward herself sets less store 
by those gifts than by the argument she is presenting. 
“She harnesses the artist in her to drag the plough of a 
disputant. It is like providing good church music to drag 
people in to hear a sermon; and there is no mistake about 
this, the sermon is what Mrs. Ward really cares for.”” Her 
best sermon and her best music are devoted to the subject of 
religious emotion and the half spiritual, half intellectual 
conflicts belonging thereto. That is the sphere of feeling 
which is most vital with her, and “the passion of souls 


perplexed between intellectual or moral faith and the drag of 
their humanity ”’ is the one passion that she knows. In Helbeck 
of Bannisdale, as Mr. Gwynn points out, a Cambridge professor 
declares that the English universities need a Chair of the 
“Inner Life.”” Few know better than Mrs. Ward the 
material, the literature, that such a Chair should handle. 
Few are more qualified or able than she is to interpret 
what she writes of in David Grieve as “ the whole atmosphere 
and temperature of the soul.”” When, as in Robert Elsmere 
and Helbeck of Bannisdale, she is not only at home in this 
atmosphere, but also in the north country and among the dale 
folk where she was bred, her work has life, intense life, 
sympathy, unconscious creative power which her other 
books lack. She is in her understanding of Catherine 
Elsmere (who—not Robert—is the living centre of the book) 
and of Helbeck a part of what she writes about ; in them, 
we touch life and see the things which Mrs. Ward—in those 
intermittent moments of inspiration, which she herself 
refers to in the preface to the Westmorland edition of 
Marcella—saw “ imposed as by a vision and breathlessly 
written down.” This faculty of intermittent vision lights 
up scenes in most of her books, excluding those she has 
written since the war which do neither justice to her creative 
power nor to her normal technique, and produces portraits 
such as those of Catherine Elsmere, Reuben, Hannah and 
Louie Grieve, Helbeck, Eleanor, Lady Tressady, Lady 
Kitty in The Marriage of William Ashe, and in a lesser degree 
Diana Mallory and Lady Coryston, which speak. Apart 
from this faculty, Mrs. Ward, for all her skill in expressing 
a theological or political thesis in concrete form, is a dull 
writer, with little charm and no humour. She is copious 
in descriptions and certain social obsessions make her plots 
monotonous. She believes as fervently as a butler in 
** the best people ” with standards of culture by which the 
world is upheld, and though she sees that these are flies in the 
ointment, she cannot abandon material privilege. She is a 
trustworthy guide to the stately homes of England, upon 
whose furniture, art treasures and excellent domestics her 
touch lingers sometimes rather too long. She loves the feel 
of large drawing-rooms, with their signs of leisurely, thought- 
ful work and talk; she encourages comfortably equipped 
expeditions into slumdom; she touches poverty only to 
show what intellectual and moral processes it sets going 
in the minds of the public-spirited rich. In writing of 
Mrs. Ward’s contributions to literature it is not irrelevant 
to end, as Mr. Gwynn does, on the fact of her public spirit, 
for besides her life outside her writings her public-spiritedness 
is well seen in her literary approach to public taste. She 
has won her popularity by a singularly austere appeal, 
** addressing herself not to the senses but to those 
emotions which connect themselves with high and often 
abstract intellectual interests.” Such a tribute can be paid 
to few of her contemporaries. 


THE ATTIC DECADENCE 


The New Greek Comedy. By Pu. E. Lecranp. Trans- 
lated by James Logs. With an Introduction by 


J. W. Wurre, Ph.D. Heinemann. 15s. net. 


One might expect a book about the “New” Greek 
Comedy to be as short and final as the celebrated chapter 
on the snakes of Iceland. You can almost say, “There 
isn’t any.” The period thus designated by the ancient 
scholars is that subsequent to 880 B.c., and includes Philemon, 
Diphilus, and Menander, the last-mentioned the most 
famous. From all this not a single play survives. — There 
are many fragments, the longest (found only in 1906) 
amounting to some 500 lines—not all consecutive. Even 
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these involve questions of plot, ete., which cannot always 

be decided ; worse still, their iiterary quality is unquestion- 

ably poor. Why, it may well be asked, should anyone 
except a specialist concern himself with such a_ barren 
tract of literature at all? 

For answer, it is not enough to point to the great repu- 
tation of Menander in antiquity. That grew up in a de- 
generate age, and was kept alive by pedants. The real 
interest of these New Comedy remains lies in the duration 
of the “ influence ” exercised by the group of writings they 
represent—an influence extending to Shakespeare and 
Moliére, and operative, though not recognised, at the 
present day. The five-act convention (but not its artistic 
use) seems fairly traceable to them; and would we have 
had La Dame aux Camélias, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, or 
(to take the lowest possible example) the now running 
Romance, had not the Greeks been first to put the demi- 
mondaine upon the stage at all, and sentimentalise about 
her? The Comedy of Errors is, farce or not, a masterpiece, 
and perfectly delightful reading; its plot was drawn from 
Plautus’s Menaechmi ; Plautus in turn derived it (as did 
he and Terence all their plots) from some Greek original of 
the “New.” That last phase of Greek drama, disap- 
pointing as its relics are, was after all the final flare or 
flicker of genuinely Aiftic literature; and nobody can be 
quite blind to the interest of attempting to discover just 
how much of our amusement at the vicissitudes of Dromio 
and Antiphilus, or of our wonder at the character-drawing 
in Harpagon, we owe to those originators of most things, 
the men of ancient Athens. Besides, although the actual 
remains are scanty, we can learn a great deal about what 
has perished from the plays of the Latin imitators; fortu- 
nately for this purpose at least, neither the rough-and-ready 
Plautus nor the more careful Terence had a grain of origin- 
ality, and, apart from insignificant additions which are 
obviously Roman, the only changes they cared to make 
were the omission of quite minor touches of local colour 
(all the major ones being retained), and contaminatio, or 
the lumping together of two separate plays or parts 
of plays. 

To some extent we can get behind even these processes, 
and in doing so M. Legrand is often ingenious and con- 
vineing ; unfortunately, the results obtained by his careful 
sifting are never of enough importance, at any rate as here 
presented, to be of interest to anyone except a scholar. 
This is, of course, partly attributable to the uninspiring 
character of his theme; there can be no doubt that the 
plays concerned were inartistic (they were interspersed with 
entr’actes which had no connection with the plot), tedious 
(they had practically only one theme, amorous adventure 
of the kind already indicated), false in morality and feeling, 
invertebrate in every way, and written in prosaic language 
which was none the better for being all in verse. In spite 
of that, it is not inconceivable that an effective essay might 
be concocted on them “for the general reader” (as this 
book strangely claims to be), but it could hardly run to 
more than 50 pages at the most, never to 530! Apart 
from the wild coincidences on which their plots almost 
invariably depend, the comedies were wholly “realistic,” 
and realism interests this age. Though subsequent mani- 
festations of genuine dramatic art scarcely owe more (pro- 
perly speaking) to their influence than the style of a building 
can be said to derive from the influence of a quarry, yet 
their connections with later European drama are not unin- 
structive; but this is just what M. Legrand declines to 
touch on. Whole chapters of his book, though printed 
as continuous prose, amount to little else than catalogues. 
Of literary criticism proper he has no sense at all, but on 
points of detail his work is careful and should be of use 
to specialists, 


SHORTER NOTICES 
The Complete Despatches of Lord French, 1914-16. Chapman and Hall 


21s. net. 

This extremely handsome book contains all Lord French's despatches, 
and covers the war on the Western Front from Mons to the struggle 
on the Hohenzollern Redoubt. Those who go to it for new matter 
will be disappointed, for there is none. Those who go to it for vivid 
description will be disappointed, for the pen of Sir John French was 
not the pen of Sir Ian Hamilton and there was little with which the 
** god-damned ” censors could play havoc. But the volume does 
give a comprehensive official summary of events, supplemented by 
most excellent maps and portraits. And it gives in full the lists of 
officers and men mentioned in despatches. There are therefore at 
least two classes of purchasers to whom it should appeal—namely, 
the public libraries, who cannot afford to be without it, and the relatives 
of men commended, who will be glad to have a permanent record 
of their ** boys’ ” distinctions. We may add that the print and paper 
of the volume are so excellent as to deserve special mention. Minor 
defects in arrangement are sufficiently obvious not to matter. 


With the Italians and the Allies in the West. 
Powe... Heinemann. 5s. net. 

The most remarkable thing about this book is the part which the 
British Censor has played in it. Words, sentences, paragraphs, and 
in some places whole pages have been cut out, so that one turns over 
the leaf in the course of a more or less exciting passage to find nothing 
but a sheet of white paper with the word ** censored ” in the middle 
of it. As regards its matter, it consists of descriptions of various 
episodes, armies, places and persons visited by the author on the 
Italian, French, British and Belgian fronts. Mr. Powell’s primary 
object was to instruct the American public—({the volume was pub- 
lished in the United States some months ago)—and from this point 
of view his book is a praiseworthy piece of work, and it is embellished 
with a number of excellent photographs. To those who have seen the 
grimmer side of war it may seem superficial, and one wonders some- 
times whether one might not have been taken a little deeper into 
things—things of a different kind, of course, from those which stimulate 
the Censor’s blue pencil. The chapter entitled ‘* With the Russians 
in Champagne,” for instance, tells us something about Rheims and 
wine-cellars and gas attacks, but practically nothing of the Russian 
army, which is what everyone would like to hear about. Occasionally 
Mr. Powell becomes the war correspondent at his worst, as when he 
talks of the French soldiers with ‘‘ their amazing calm, their total 
freedom from nervousness and apprehension,” or when he contrasts 
favourably the more or less unsheltered life of the British troops in 
the trenches with ‘* the rat-like existence of the Germans in foul- 
smelling, ill-lighted, unsanitary burrows far beneath the surface of 
the ground.” We wonder what he would say if he had had to sit 
for a night or two under a piece of corrugated iron being bombarded 
by 5°9’s? 


By E. ALEXANDER 


THE CITY 


NE of the features of the week has been the large 
amount of National War Bonds sold, last week having 
brought in no less than £33,172,946, which compares 

with £23,881,809 for the preceding week, that having been 
the record up to date. The perambulating tanks appear 
to be a success, and the fact that Birmingham should beat 
Manchester and Liverpool in the totals obtained shows 
where patriotism is greatest, as the Birmingham people 
would say, or where the money is being made, as the Man- 
chester people would allege. On this basis, Glasgow should 
beat Birmingham. Up to the present, the order in which 
the towns come on the basis of the total amounts subscribed 
is : 

Birmingham. 

Manchester. 

Liverpool. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Bradford. 
Leeds. 


* * * 


There is hardly a feature of interest to report in the 
markets. One brewery company—viz., Mitchells and Butlers, 
a Midland undertaking, is distributing a share bonus, which 
has caused the price to rise sharply. The coupons of Russian 
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Government Loans as they fall due continue to be paid, 
to the mingled joy and amazement of holders. Cunards 
are being talked up to a very high figure, but this market is 
dangerous. In the iron and steel and the rubber share 
markets prices are well maintained, and these sections 
certainly look the most promising for those seeking industrial 
investments. 


In their annual review of the rubber market, Messrs. S. 
Figgis and Co. estimate that in 1917 the plantations produced 
190,000 tons, Brazil producing 41,500 tons and other sources 
of supply of wild rubber about 9,000 tons. Although the 
supply from the plantations has increased more than 33 per 
cent., practically the whole of the increase has been taken 
by America. The following table shows the estimated con- 
sumption in the different countries during 1917 : 


Tons. 
England ie rae sit - os ia 26,000 
Germany, Austria, etc. ee oe = oe 1,000 
France .. es ee o* en o ne 10,000 
Russia .. es os ee - a eis 7,000 
Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, etc. ses a o~ 5,500 
Japan and Australia .. _ “ aa ea 5,000 
America and Canada .. we ia oe .- 155,500 


The enormous proportion taken by America (of which 
Canada takes a relatively small part) is obvious ; it is equally 
apparent, to put it mildly, that the amount consumed by 
Germany, Austria, and Russia is very much below the 
normal requirements of those countries, which, when the 
war is over, will desire to absorb all the additional 
amount that the plantations can produce for some time 
to come. 


One of the romances of the war so far as the share markets 
are concerned is afforded by what is now the leading British 
dye undertaking—viz., Levinstein, Ltd. The present Com- 
pany was registered in 1895 in reconstruction of a former 
company registered in 1890, and has a capital of £30,000 
in 6 per cent. Preference Shares, £60,000 in Ordinary Shares, 
and about £73,000 of Debentures. The financial year ends 
on June 30th, and in 1910 a debit balance brought down 
of £21,500 was reduced to £16,300, in 1911 it was further 
reduced to £11,500, and 1912 showed a credit balance of 
£11,700. The effect of the war upon the business is shown 
by the fact that in September, 1915, the whole of the fifteen 
years’ arrears of dividend on the Preference Shares was 
paid, together with 30 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares. 
Last year 70 per cent. was paid on the Ordinary. The 
£10 Ordinary Shares, which in July, 1914, were obtainable 
at prices varying between 10s. and 20s., have fluctuated 
during the past year between £68 and £92 each, and are 
now quoted at no less than £110, a rise of over eleven thou- 
sand per cent.! The Company has quite recently issued 
some striking advertisements showing the progress it has 
made in the manufacture of certain dyes, and the present 
activity in the shares is based upon a belief that some develop- 
ments are pending, for the Managing Director of Nobel’s Ex- 
plosives Company, Ltd., has recently joined the Board, 
which, in addition, consists of two of the original partners 
and Sir J. B. Lonsdale, Bart., M.P., or Lord Armaghdale, 
as he will be known henceforth. It is well known that a 
great combine is in progress in the explosives industry, 
and it is thought that the addition of the Managing Director 
of the greatest of all the explosives companies to the Board 
of Levinsteins means some arrangement as to raw materials 
and by-products. In fact, the whole chemical industry 
of the country is rapidly becoming concentrated into a 
few large groups, as is the case in Germany. It was Levin- 
steins, by the way, who quite recently bought the model 
chemical works which had been erected at Ellesmere Port, in 
Cheshire, as a joint undertaking of the great German chemical 
companies, 

Emi Davies. 





This Star, the badge 
of members of the 
present expedition, 
was first used by the 
Society of Friends’ 
Relie Expedition 
during the Franco- 
Prusssan War, 1870- 
1871, 


Wee 'ii! Ve, 
ON 


FAMINE 


Following repeated warnings, telegraphic news has just come to 
hand that “SERIOUS FAMINE HAS STARTED " in Samara, 
a Russian Province as large as Belgium, where one in four of the 
population are refugees from the districts now in German hands. 


100,000 People, 


mostly Children and Women, 


are starving! 
£30,000 is needed IMMEDIATELY 


to enable our Unit, the only British Civilian Unit left in Russia, to 
obtain and distribute supplies. Our workers, who have dwelt among 
the refugees for the last 18 months giving medical and general relief, 
can administer food without additional expense. They have the 
trust of the people, who look to them for help. 


WE NEED YOUR HELP 


to feed these victims of WAR and REVOLUTION. 





Please send your contributions without delay to A. Rutu Fry (Hon. Sec.), 
w. R., 104 ErHecsurca House, 91 BisHorscate, Lonpon, E.C, a. 


Cheques should be crossed “‘ Barclay's Bank (Ltd. ).” 





KINGS COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
(H.Q. The Fourth London General Hospital.) 


Apart from over 20,000 Military 
patients admitted to the wards in 
this Hospital since 1914, no fewer 
than 210,000 Civilian out-patients’ 
attendances have been recorded, 
and 5,303 in-patients received. 


Will you help us to carry on the work 
of this great Homeland need by sending 
| a donation to the Appeal Secretary? 


DENMARK HILL, S.E.5, LONDON, Eng. 




















How to doin the Labour Party 


HOSE wishing to join the Labour Party may 
‘| -oaee the existence, as yet, of any 
Labour Parties in their own constituencies— 
apply for conditions of membership either 
(i) to E. R. Pease, the Secretary of the Fabian 
Society, 25 Tothill St., Westminster, S.W. | ; 


or 
(ii) to E. J. Howe, the Secretary of the West- 
minster Labour Party, at the same address ; 
w bodies being constituent parts of the Labour 
arty. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 
Head of the Department: Prorzssor E. J. URWICK. 
The Department ane a general course of training for Social Work extending over 
one or two Years Department has also arranged a special nine months’ course of 
for Welfare Sa Supervisors, in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section 
of the Ministry of Munitions. 
For full particulars apply to the Secretary, London School of Economics and 
litical Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
In Lent Term a special course of Ten Lectures will be given on 
INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
on Mondays at 5 p.m., beginning 14th January, open to the public, fee 12/6. This 
course will deal with Trade Unionism, Factory Acts and the Legal Minimum Wage, 
from different points of view. 
A class for the discussion of problems connected with Welfare Work will be held 
under the direction of Miss Harrison, Special Tutor for Welfare Work, on Tuesdays at 
6 p.m., beginning 15th January, when an Inaugural Lecture will be given by Mr. Sidney 


Webb on 
‘WELFARE WORK IN RELATION TO ORGANISED LABOUR 
Admission to the Lecture free, without ticket ; to the class 10/6. 
MINISTRY OF FOOD. 
A special course of Seven Lectures, arranged in conjunction with the Ministry of 
ned will be given at the London School of Economics, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C., on 
PROBLEMS OF FOOD CONTROL IN TIME OF WAR 
on Wednesdays at 5 p.m., beginning 16th January. This will be open to the public 
without fee or one. 
—The + Problem in War Time. 
y Mr. Sipney Wess. 
II.—The FR 1 of the Situation ‘in England up to the Formation 
of = Ministry of Food. 


By . E. UNDERHILL. 
111.—Public Kitchens. 
By Mrs. C. S. Prec. 
1V.—Foreign 5 Bi Food Control. 
’ - McKinnon Woop. 
V.—The Control ‘of Bread and Flour, and Sugar, with special reference to 
x duties of Local Authorities. 
y Mr. A. FARQUHARSON. 
VI.—The Contra of Meat, Milk and Fats. 
y Mr. Wise. 
VII.—Food | hk 
By Sir Artuur Yapr, K.B.E 
, Sefiabas sent on application to the Secretary of the London School of Economics 
as above 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


EVENING COURSE IN SOCIAL STUDY. 

The Course for the present Session includes Modern Social! and Industrial History, 
General Psychology, and Special Problems of Psychology, Social Ethics, the Econo- 
mics of Industrial Life, Modern Social and Industrial Legislation, and Political Science. 
. Information as to hours, fees, etc,, may be obtained from the SecreTary TO THE 

ENATE, 











UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 

A two years’ course of training is given, qualifying for a diploma. This comprises 
lectures and practical work, and is suitable for various branches of public and social 
service, including Factory Welfare Supervision. 

Miss H. Story, Hon. Secretary, 30 Lilybank Gardens, Glasgow. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); 

Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A residential College providing a 
"s professional training for secondary teachers. The Course includes preparation 
or the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ 
Diploma of the London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 

The New Term begins January 15th. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas. 
mL as to qualifi for i scholarships, bursaries, amd loan fund 


btained on appli ion to the Principat, Training College, Wollaston Road, 
Cambridge. ; 2 
“ EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 
RAINING SCHEME AND LECTURE CENTRE for Teachers 
and Social Workers, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. Mansfield House, Canning 
Town, opens next term asa Residence for Students of Educational and Social 
Problems. Special preparation of Teachers for Continuation Classes and Club Work. 
Day ape pe oy School also opens in connection with Mansfield House Residence, 
Course of Public Lectures given at 11 Tavistock Square, on Tuesday evenings, recom- 


mencing Tuesday, Janwary 22nd. For particulars apply Hon, Dean, Mrs. MACKENZIE, 
M. A. __ Tutor: Miss MarGaret Fropsnam, B.Sc. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET ‘GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 
Sir William Mather, LL.D, ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore, M.A. : Secretary: Mr. ‘Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to > the Principal. Miss Lawrence. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE "(University of London), Mile End 

Road, E.1. University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and ENGINEER- 

Rect = for Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar post free from 
STRAR. 


OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
AND MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Students are prepared for the Examinations 
in the above subjects held by the Incorporated Society. Practical experience is 

Sained at two large London Hospitals.—For further particulars apply to A. W. Brown, 
% 6 Pembridge Villas, London, W. 11. Telephone. 3948 Park. 


HE SOUTH LONDON HOSPITAL FOR | WOMEN, ‘South Side, 
Clapham Common, S,W. 4 (80 beds).—A General Hospital for Women and 
Children officered by Medical Women. 

PROBATIONERS are received at the age of 19 years, or in exceptional circumstances 
at the age of 18. Certificate given on satisfactory completion of two years’ course. 
SHORT PERIODS OF TRAINING CAN BE ARRANGED FOR INTENDING 
HEALTH VISITORS. 

For full particulars of Training, Salary, etc., apply to the Matron, 


ITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL MIDWIFERY 

SemOOL.. City Road, E.C. 1.—Medical Students admitted to Hospital Practice, 

with Operative Midwifery and Obstetrical Complications. Pupils trained as 

Midwives and Monthly Nurses, in accordance with Central Midwives Board Regula- 

tions. Certificates awarded as required by Examining Bodies, Private Wards for 
payigg patients.—For prospectus apply to E. Lionet Brown, Secretary. 











HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen. 

One year's training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 


IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. — Ladies trained 
as Children's Nurses, Fee: £35 for Six Months’ Course. Training is suitable 
for Infant Welfare Workers. and can be continued in Babies' Welcomes attached 

to Association.—Apply to Hon. Secretary, Liverpool Ladies’ Sanitary Association 
(Incorporated), 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool, 


URSERY NURSES FOR CHILDREN.—A short Practical 
Course of six months in Care of Infants and Scientific Nursery Methods 
Certificates given; good posts found; fees moderate. Apply for particulars 

of training, Mrs. Bernard Move, St. Mary's Nursery College, Belsize Lane, Hamp- 
Stead, London, N.W. 


NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 

Infant Welfare Workers, the Acsoctntion of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 

4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an Employment Bureau, licensed 

by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 

A nominal fee of 2s. ischarged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of of three months. 


THE WOMEN'S. ‘LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 


The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherhood includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. The care of 
the child is continued after birth by means of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. 

INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED * THE LEAGUE. 
Kinc's Cross - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 





BATTERSEA - 111 Bridge Road, go Rte, S.W. 
HAMMERSMITH - 161 Sulgrave Road, 
MARYLEBONE - 39 Lisson Street, We 


152 Kingsland Road, N.E. 
49 Church Street, Mineries. E. 


SHOREDITCH 


STEPNEY - - . 
Office: 128 Pentonville Road, N Mrs. MIcHELL 


SCHOOLS. 


TWO PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS. 


UnpER THE SAME MANAGEMENT, 


EINSTER HOUSE SCHOOL, 2 Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park, 

W. 2.—Pupils educated on free lines. Self-discipline, Self-government, Co 

operation, Brotherhood, Independence of Thought and Judgment, Next term 
begins January 17th. Preparation for Universities, if desired. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL , etc.,17 Finchley Road, N.W.8 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. Next term begins January 
15th, 

Principals: The Misses MANvVILLr 


[_INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Spring Term basins: on Thursday, January 17th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR 
7 Grayshott 


RENCH LADY, having received English Girls for 12 years in 


Paris, continues in England. Healthy situation, charming country aspect 
French habitually spoken. Lessons in French language, literature and history 
Also special lectures on French and Italian art. Exceptional references : Sir Oliver 


Lodge and others.—Address Directrerice, 14 North Square, Hampstead Way, N.W. 4, 








Gs MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

Be accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 

rovided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

METROP LITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


OMMUNAL HOUSE for disposal, or working partner desired. 
House capitalised, well appointed, and in smooth working order. Communal 
living of special se at present time.—Apply Secretary, 6 Rosslyn Hill 

Hampstead, London, N.V 





porstaseee QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad. 


—Matruusian LeaGus, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W.1. 





THE PARTY SYSTEM 
By Betioc & CuesTerron Is. net, by post 1s. 3d. 
HENDERSON & CO., 66 Charing Cross Road, 
have a limited number of copies of this 
work at the published price. 
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NOW READY. 





AT THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP 


MR. SIDNEY WEBB should read the introductory article to the 
January, 1918, Quarterly Supplement of 


THE WORKS “THE 100 BEST 


MANAGER ; 
TO.BAY _... || INVESTMENTS 


which deals fully and frankly with the present 
position and outlook of affairs from the point of 





N this little volume will be found, in view of the investor, large or small. The Quarterly 
easy lecture style, an examination of Supplements contain up-to-date details of 100 
many of the pressing industrial prob- specially selected securities, covering the whole 

lems of the hour—the trouble about Piece- available field of investment—from National War 
work, the objection to systems of Payment Bonds to Ordinary Shares in Industrial Com- 
by Results, why Output is restricted when panies—particulars of further investments con- 
prices are cut, the difficulties of Welfare sidered worthy of attention, a number of useful 
Work and Scientific Management, the tables and hints of value to everyone concerned 
friction that arises in the factory from the with the remunerative employment of capital. 
“manners of management,” and so on. 

fea is the book for employers and managers The consequences of a levy on capital are 

o want their works well managed, and . : ; 

for all who are puzzled by “ Labour envisaged, and the policy which should be followed 
Unrest.” by the prudent investor is Lae down. 


By far the best and most illuminating book on this subject. . 
° Admirably lucid and concise. . . . He sets The Annual Volume i - Price 1s. 
out to present his case in such a way as to secure the maximum (Published in July. ) 
sympathy and assent. . . . The treatment of the whole Quarterly Supplements - r - Price 4d 


subject of Collective Bargaining is admirable. 
The works managers who read it will find it extraordinarily 
useful and enlightening —THE Nation. 





(Published January, April, and October.) 





Post free on receipt of remittance to the Publishers— 


The British, Foreign & Colonial Corporation, Ltd., 
Investment Bankers, 57 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2 


The undermentioned book is also recommended 
to those interested in Scientific Management :— 
EFFICIENCY METHODS. By M. anp A. D. 

McKILLop. 4s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 














For other Labour panies, see the following :— SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
The Remarkable New Pamphlet of the 
Labour Party. 





The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 


LABOUR AND THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER: inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, | 
= ee OF RECONSTRUCTION. 24 pp. 16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
2d. post free. All communications respecting Subscriptions 


should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 


: ! ‘OR THE AR. (Second - 
Se 20. ESE FOR THR WAR. Som Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


Impression.) Edited by SipNEY WEBB. 


as. Tees. CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 
THE REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. . ey . 

By Sipney WEBB. 2d. post free. Subscribers wishing to notify a change 

of address are particularly requested 

THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION AND BRITISH to write early in theweek. Notice of 

DEMOCRACY. By JuLius WEstT. 3d. post change received later than Wednes- 

free. day in each week cannot be dealt with. 
WOMEN IN THE ENGINEERING TRADES. ADVERTISEMENT RATES 





By BARBARA DRAKE. 2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 
General rade Advertisements are inserted at 





TRADE UNIONISM ON THE RAILWAYS. Ten Guineas per page, cols. and half cols. pro 
By G. D. ™ bran ina R. P. ARNOT. vata. Company Reports Twelve Guineas. Pro- 
2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. spectuses Fifteen Guineas. | 
INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. By L. S. EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS | | 
Woomr. 6s. met. Postage 5d. VACANT, MEETINGS, Erc., are charged at ‘the 
—- a | rate of 8d. per line tor a single insertion, or 8/- pet 
25 ToruHity STREET, LoNDon, S.W. 1. inch. Fora series order the price is reduced. 
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